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ALLEN UPWARD 


I 


OR two years Europe has been looking on at one of 

| the most extraordinary comedies ever put on the in- 

} ternational stage. A government without courage, 

without honesty, without ability, and without good 

intentions, has been allowed to pose as a glorious 

“J democratic regeneration of an oppressed people, and 

by means of that false pretence to obtain money from the credulous 

foreign investor, which it cannot repay, and would not repay if it 
could. 

The European governments have tolerated this state of things 
for the same reason that they tolerated the rule of Abdul Hamid; 
because no Power was quite ready to act. They have encouraged 
their nationals to cast money and merchandise into the bottomless 
gulf of Turkish corruption, in order to provide themselves with a 
pretext for annexation hereafter. It has become the common rou- 
tine of European diplomacy to raise the national flag on the grave 
of the private citizen. A German missionary is murdered in China, 
and Germany annexes Kiao-chou. A French doctor is murdered in 
Morocco, and France lands an army for the purpose of “ peaceful 
penetration.” 

At present the Powers appear to be waiting for a massacre of 
Europeans in some part of the Turkish empire; and there are many 
signs that they will not have to wait very long. 

In the meanwhile the European press has been in a conspiracy 
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to conceal the truth from the European public; the Liberal organs 
because they have been honestly deceived by the professions of the 
Young Turks, and the government organs because the governments 
are not ready to move. 

The sufferers from this comedy are the Christians of Turkey, 
and with them the Liberal Turks, as well as the foreign traders and 
investors who are being induced to finance insolvency. 

In their desperate straits for money the Young Turks have 
crossed the Atlantic, and made an effort to borrow in New York. 
Fortunately for the American public its financiers have so far de- 
clined to lure it on to the quicksands of Turkish credit. Yet in 
case the attempt should be repeated it may be worth while to em- 
phasize three considerations which should operate to restrain the 
American investor from coming to the aid of the Young Turks. 

In the first place, the sacrifice of the American citizen will be 
made in vain, so far as the political interests of his country are 
concerned. America has no -territorial ambitions to gratify in the 
Turkish empire. For that very reason I advised my Turkish 
friends, when I was last in Constantinople, to favor Americans be- 
fore Europeans in allotting concessions and employing foreign 
experts. 

But even if the Young Turks were intelligent enough to take 
that advice, they would not be permitted to do so. While I was 
on the spot a railway concession granted to an American syndicate 
was annulled at the bidding of the German ambassador. Such con- 
cessions are the price exacted by the Powers for their political for- 
bearance. 

It follows, therefore, in the second place, that the American 
investor has little to hope for in the way of commercial advantages 
in return for financing the Young Turks. I found in Constanti- 


nople a representative of the Standard Oil Company who had been 
trying for two years to start an oil store in the city. By the Otto- 
man laws any one is entitled to set up an oil store in Constantinople, 
provided that the site chosen for it be not dangerous. The Stand- 
ard Oil agents have submitted no less than twenty sites one after 
the other for the approval of the municipality, and the municipality 
has gravely pronounced each one in turn “ dangerous.” It is diffi- 
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cult to resist a certain feeling of admiration for a government which 
has baffled for two years the enterprise of the Standard Oil Company. 
But where that combination has failed, it does not seem as though 
there were much chance for lesser American concerns. 

In the third place, whatever money may be given to the Young 
Turks will be used for purposes destructive of those very ideals and 
principles of which America is the mouthpiece and champion, and 
to her support of which she owes her great place in the history of 
mankind. 


Il 


Next to the mere excursionist who hurries past with eyes glued 
to the pages of his guide-book, perhaps the worst interpreter of a 
country is the man on the spot, who has been on the spot too long. 
I have had the peculiar advantage of visiting Turkey three times, 
each time in a different capacity; and as the trustworthiness of a 
witness is essential to the value of his evidence, I need not apologize 


for recalling that the judgments recorded in my former book, The 
East End of Europe, were generally endorsed by the English and 
American press, and have been fairly borne out by subsequent 
events. 

My first visit was paid, rifle in hand, as a soldier in the war of 
1897. The Greek force in which I served defeated an Albanian 
force opposed to it, after three days’ fighting on the Aracthos; we 
invaded Epiros, and were within a short march of Janina when we 
were recalled in consequence of the defeats sustained by the Greeks 
in Thessaly. No brave man will refuse to indulge me in protesting 
here, on behalf of the comrades who fought and fell beside me, 
against the undeserved stigma which has been affixed on the courage 
of the Greeks, in consequence of a series of retreats dictated, not 
by their military failure, but by the policy of the government which 
directed the war from Athens. 

My second visit was paid, six months before the Turkish revolu- 
tion, at the request of a member of the English Balkan Committee, 
in order that I might enquire into and report on the strife between 
the Bulgarian and Greek bands in Macedonia. It did not form 
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part of my purpose to study the Turks, except incidentally, in their 
relation to this internecine strife between the Christians; neverthe- 
less I was greatly impressed by the evidence I found of a real de- 
sire on the part of the then Sultan to promote peace and education 
and civilization among all classes of his subjects, so far as his morbid 
fears would permit him. To-day the traveler in Turkey who is 
struck by any evidence of progress, whether a railway or a govern- 
ment school, a hospital or a museum, has only to ask to whose initia- 
tive it was due, and he will be told—Abdul Hamid. Indeed, it is a 
commonplace that the Sultan educated the very men who overthrew 
him, and thus fulfilled his own fears. 

I came across comparatively few traces of that impatience with 
the Sultan’s despotism and that longing for free institutions which 
are supposed to have inspired the revolution. Oriental races are 
accustomed to autocratic rule, their character is adapted to it, and 
the admiration for Western institutions is probably confined to 
Christians, and to a small educated class among the Turks of Europe. 
It is significant that Saloniki is and remains the headquarters of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and the seat of their power. In 
Constantinople the new government is still unpopular, and only 
holds the capital in subjection by keeping it under martial law. 

What I did find everywhere among the Turks, on the eve of the 
revolution, was an impatience with the suzerainty of Europe. Step 
by step the six great Powers had established a joint control which 
was tending more and more to resemble the control exercised by 
England over Egypt. And in the Macedonian vilayets this con- 
trol had begun to take regular shape with a machinery of financial 
boards and international gendarmery, all with the scarcely con- 
cealed design of detaching Macedonia from the Ottoman dominions 
as fully as Bosnia or Crete. 

This was the grievance of the Turkish officers and officials whom 
I encountered, and they evidently attributed it to the infirmity of 
the Sultan’s government. It was not against Abdul Hamid the 
tyrant of Turkey, but Abdul Hamid the vassal of Europe, that 
they were preparing to revolt. Whatever desire they may have felt 
for freer institutions was due in great measure to the belief that 
such institutions were necessary to raise their country to the rank 
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of a civilized power, and to enable her to get rid of foreign inter- 
ference. 

We are apt to forget that liberty has two aspects. Freedom 
from foreign control has been the ambition of all mankind in all 
ages of the world. Freedom in the sense of representative govern- 
ment is an ideal launched on the world by the Greeks, and one which 
is still struggling for existence everywhere. 

Accordingly when the news of the revolution reached me in 
Switzerland, I had no hesitation in attributing it, and the amazing 
swiftness of its first success, to patriotism rather than to liberalism; 
and I went so far as to warn my Greek friends that they might find 
the little finger of the Young Turk thicker than the loins of Abdul 
Hamid. Unhappily that distrust has been too fully justified by 
subsequent events. 

The true impulse which brought about the Turkish revolution 
was the victory of Japan in her war with Russia. And since it is 
the example of Japan which really inspires all the unrest of Asia 
to-day, and has deluded both the Young Turks themselves and their 
friends in the foreign press, it will be worth while to dissipate that 
delusion. 


Ill 


When a humble captain in the United States Navy administered 
that galvanic shock which was destined to reach St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, Japan enjoyed advantages which no other nation has yet 
possessed. She was an island empire, more secure than England 
from invasion. Her population of forty millions was homoge- 
neous in blood, language and national instinct, and neither of the 
two great religions which sway the people has ever been responsible 
for the strife and hatred which have marked the course of religions 
further west. Another unifying force was found in the person of 
a sacred emperor able to describe himself, in language which rebukes 
the pretensions of Bourbons and Habsburgs, as “ seated on the 


throne of my ancestors from time immemorial.” The government 
had hardly been vexed by any of the problems that beset statesmen 
elsewhere, and divide nations into hostile camps of monarchists and 
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republicans, clericals and socialists. Japan had had no Poland to 
hold down, no Ireland to try in vain to assimilate. And a still 
greater source of strength had been found in the character of the 
people, brave, frugal, sober, industrious and inspired by that de- 
voted patriotism of which we read in the annals of Sparta and 
Rome. 

With all these advantages to begin with, the wise and unweary- 
ing labors of a generation of statesmen raised Japan in the course 
of thirty years to a point at which she was able to wage successfully 
a defensive war with a single European power, at the extremity of 
that Power’s dominions. 

The Turkish Empire is the most unwieldy and incapable of de- 
fence on the face of the earth. It is a thinly inhabited region, 
broken up by deserts, and extending from the Adriatic sea to the 
Indian ocean. Its population, estimated at twenty-six millions, is 
broken up among nearly a dozen different nationalities, speaking as 
many distinct languages, and further divided by the mutual hatred 
engendered by hostile proselytizing faiths. And all these divisions 
have been stereoty ped and strengthened by the common history, a 
history of five hundred years of oppression, insurrection, spoliation 
and massacre. Turkey has a Poland on every frontier, in Arabia, 
in Armenia, in Macedonia and in Albania. The government is little 
more than an anarchy checked by a military despotism. And this 
anarchy is girt round by an inner ring of states which represent 
successful insurrections, and are thirsting to emancipate their sub- 
ject brethren; and by an outer ring of greedy Powers, each one 
more than a match for the doomed empire, which has been spared 
so long merely because its enemies have not been able to agree on 
the division of the spoils. Lastly, the intelligence and industry of 
the population is chiefly to be found among the races most hostile 
to the continuance of the empire. .The ruling race possesses the 
supreme virtue of courage, but it’is utterly lacking in enterprise, in 
foresight, in perseverance, and in administrative capacity. 

Such are the materials out of which a group of enthusiastic 
young officers expect in a few years to construct a great military 
power, strong enough to reconquer the lost provinces of the empire, 
and to threaten the supremacy of Christendom. 
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IV 
{ 

The government of the Young Turks showed itself to be politi- 
cally insolvent as soon as it was set up. Having gained the sup- 
port of the Christians, and the sympathy of Europe and America, 
by the promise of free institutions, they found themselves confronted 
with the fact that such institutions were unwelcome to the mass of 
the Turkish population, who had neither the intelligence nor the 
education required to work them. The first elections resulted every- 
where in favor of the Christians. Accordingly the dictatorship, 
exercised by the Committee of Union and Progress, annulled the 
returns. The Turks were allotted an overwhelming majority in the 
pretended Parliament, and the Christian communities were bidden 
to nominate a small number of deputies approved by their masters. 
The excuse offered to Europe for these proceedings was fear of the 
so-called reactionaries. In order to prevent the Old Turks from 
destroying the Constitution, the Young Turks had been obliged to 
destroy it themselves. 

From that moment things have gone from bad to worse. The 
Turkish Liberal Party, which proposed to win the good will of the 
subject races by good treatment, and respect for their racial and 
religious sentiments, was crushed, and its leaders driven into exile 
once more. The Greeks were called upon to give up their schools, 
and to renounce the privileges accorded by the first conqueror, and 
respected even by Abdul Hamid. The Albanians were ordered to 
abandon their language, and their tribal organization. The vari- 
ous franchises won from successive despots were withdrawn in the 
name of liberty. All Turkey was to become one great centralized 
Prussianized power, organized with a single view to military efficiency. 

Patmos should be a name of interest in every Christian ear. For 
ages this islet and its tiny neighbors have been the home of a scanty 
Greek population which gains a bare subsistence by fishing for 
sponges off the coast of Africa. Their poverty was spared by the 
first Turkish conquerors, who granted them protection in exchange 
for their neutrality when Rhodes was being wrested from the 
Knights Hospitallers. Since then an annual tribute of sponges, 
their sole revenue, has averted the visits of the Turkish tax-gath- 
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erer, and the islanders have lived under their own laws and their 
native magistrates. These barren rocks are now regretting the 
reign of Abdul Hamid. Imperialism has swept them into its raven- 
ing maw, and they have received liberty in the form of Turkish laws 
and governors and taxes and conscription. The Constitution has 
been proclaimed on the spot of St. John’s vision, and the unhappy 
islanders are forsaking their homes, and fleeing as before the face 
of Antichrist. 

What has happened on Patmos is a type of what the Young 
Turks are doing, or trying to do, throughout the Turkish empire. 
And it would be difficult to find many Christians in that empire, or 
many Moslems, who do not sigh for the days of— 


**Abdul the damned on his infernal throne.’’ 


Turkey has exchanged one despot, whose name and character 
were known, for a committee of anonymous despots, striking in the 
dark, with the ruthlessness of petty Robespierres. They have re- 
duced the Parliament to an Assembly of Notables, practically nomi- 
nated by themselves; they have proclaimed a state of siege in Con- 
stantinople; they have suppressed every newspaper that has dared 
to criticise them, and have employed bravos to assassinate their op- 
ponents in the streets. 

Their government resembles a kaleidoscope; the Grand Vizier is 
changed every few months, Cabinet Ministers every few weeks, and 
the Prefect of Constantinople every few days:—during the three 
weeks which I spent in the city four of such shadowy figures flitted 
through the Prefecture. The Sultan will probably be changed next 
year. 

The solitary reform they have carried out in Constantinople has 
been to collect a number of the dogs which infest the streets into 
compounds outside the walls, where they have been left to eat each 
other alive. Not a yard of pavement has been laid in the capital; 
not a mile of road or railway outside. 

A Turkish friend sensibly remarked to me that, because men 
have carried out an insurrection, it does not follow that they can 
build a house. The Young Turks seem equally unable to build the 
house themselves, and unwilling to let it be built by others. They 
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are jealous of foreign aid, to the point of leaving their minerals 
undug, and their navigable waters unused, rather than permit others 
to sink mines or run steamboats on their behalf. The first English 
admiral whom they employed to reorganize the collection of floating 
scrap iron which they call a navy, was obliged to resign. His suc- 
cessor has been obliged to require the resignation of the Minister 
of Marine. The eminent engineer Willcocks was sent, in the first 
flush of reforming energy, to do for the Euphrates what he had done 
for the Nile. Already an intrigue to drive him away is in full blast; 
the Vali of Baghdad has officially denounced his work as extrava- 
gant and harmful to the country, and the Young Turk press is de- 
manding his dismissal. 

Abdul Hamid himself was not more jealous of his instruments. 
On the Grand Vizier’s official day for receiving the ambassadors he 
finds himself summoned away to attend the Sultan on a picnic up 
the Bosphorus, the Sultan himself being a puppet even more help- 
less than the Vizier. ‘The Embassies have been forbidden to send 
their dragomans to the government departments. A German sub- 
ject was arrested and tried by a Turkish Court in defiance of the 


Capitulations; but Germany knows the Young Turks, and her na- 
tional was promptly released. 


Vv 


Turkey has been bankrupt for a generation, and it is, after all, 
the economical crisis that will probably play the decisive part in the 
break-up of the empire. 

There are many reasons which make it unlikely that the crash 
can be staved off much longer, unless Christendom is willing to 
finance the revolt of Islam. 

The revenues of Turkey are deeply mortgaged already, and the 
service of her existing debt is administered by an international com- 
mission. By treaty Turkey is restrained from raising her customs 
revenue without the assent of the Powers, and there are too many 
Powers interested in her downfall for this consent to be readily ob- 
tained. It is equally difficult for her to increase the internal taxa- 
tion in face of the opposition of the whole population, including the 
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Moslems. The municipality of Constantinople is afraid to levy a 
rate. The attempt to collect taxes in Albania provoked a rising 
which was secretly supported by Austria and Italy, and has only 
nominally been subdued. The Arabs can laugh at any attempt to 
tax them; and the unfortunate islanders have nothing that can be 
taxed. 

The proper sources of fresh wealth would require many years 
and much foreign aid to develop, and the Young Turks cannot afford 
the time, and will not accept the help. 

Meanwhile they are plunging deeper in the mire by borrowing 
money which is spent, not in useful public works, but in providing 
uniforms and arms for the troops. And this is a fatal necessity 
for them. Their government is a military tyranny, resting on force, 
and this expenditure is the bribe paid to the Pretorians. 

The sole asset the Turks possess is the good will of the great 
Jewish financial houses, who are rightly and naturally grateful for 
the favorable treatment their race has always received in Moham- 
medan countries. But even the financiers cannot afford to throw 
their own money into the bog, and hence resort has been had to de- 
vices which wear the appearance of deliberate fraud. 

Before launching their first loan on the market, the Young Turks 
made a solemn and public promise to redeem the floating debt of the 
empire. Invitations were printed in the leading newspapers of the 
world, addressed to the creditors of the late government, who were 
asked to register their claims in the Turkish consulates with a view 
to their prompt liquidation. The puppet Parliament was ordered 
to vote a special budget for the redemption of these debts, and the 
Finance Minister undertook to appoint a commission and frame a 
scheme for paying off every creditor in full. 

On the faith of this demonstration of honesty a loan was ob- 
tained on fairly favorable terms. Nearly two years have elapsed, 
and not one serious step has been taken to fulfil the promise made. 
Creditors from all parts of Europe have come forward, claims some 
of them thirty years old have been registered, dusty contracts and 
dishonored bills have been presented, and the creditors have had their 
trouble for their pains. The Floating Debt Commission sits in a 
castle of Spain, and the energies of the Finance Minister are taken 
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up by the effort to raise other and yet other loans, to meet the enor- 
mous annual deficit. 

A device equally difficult to justify has been employed to fi- 
nance the insolvent municipality of Constantinople. It would almost 
certainly have proved impossible to obtain a public loan for a city 
in a state of siege; without a head, except the shifting creatures of 
a military clique; without the means of raising a revenue, except at 
the risk of insurrection; threatened from day to day with revolution, 
and already the scene of robberies and murders in the open streets, 
under the eyes of the public. 

The means taken have been to set up a National Bank which 
has advanced five million dollars to the municipality out of its own 
resources. Now it is proposed to convert the bank into a limited 
company, in whose assets this loan must evidently form an important 
item. The shares will be placed in the market, and the foreign in- 
vestor will thus be induced to buy Constantinople municipal stock 
disguised as shares in the National Bank. 


VI 


The Turk in office is generally the worst Turk. The race has 
many fine qualities, and under a civilized government like that of 
Austria in Bosnia, the Turks may yet become a great people once 
more. The signs are that such is the future being prepared for 
them. 


Austria is awake at last, and on the march. The paralysis of 
Russia has relieved her from one hindrance, and the neutralization 
of France and England of another. England has done her best 
for Turkey; she has reaped nothing but ingratitude and insolence, 
and to-day it is Germany, not England, whose word is law in Con- 
stantinople. The wiser Turks regret this, the Young Turks are 
too blind to see it. Austria is coming, as the advance guard of 
Germany, and there is no longer any moral opposition to her march. 
The only thing that could stay her advance would be a federation 
of the Balkan races, and that is rendered impracticable by the am- 
bition of Bulgaria, and the intolerance of the Young Turks. Greece 
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has tried to obtain an understanding with Bulgaria, and been be- 
trayed. She has sought to live in peace with Turkey, and been 
rebuffed and threatened. Now even the Greeks, the pioneers of 
Balkan freedom, are sorrowfully resigning themselves to seeing 
Austria in Saloniki. 

“ Hands off, Austria!” was once the watchword of Gladstone. 
It will be the bitter disappointment of many dreams when the friends 
of liberty are nevertheless obliged to pronounce the invocation: 
* Advance, Austria!” 





THE POET’S TOWN 
JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
I 


*Mip glad green miles of tillage 
And fields where cattle graze, 
A prosy little village, 
You drowse away the days. 


And yet—a wakeful glory 

Clings round you as you doze; 
One living lyric story 

Makes music of your prose. 


Here once, returning never, 
The Feet of Song have trod; 

And flashed—O once forever !— 
The Singing Flame of God. 


II 


These were his fields Elysian: 
With mystic eyes he saw 

The sowers planting Vision, 
The reapers gleaning Awe. 


Serfs to a sordid duty, 
He saw them with his heart, 
Priests of the Ultimate Beauty 
Feeding the Flame of Art. 


The weird untempled Makers 
Pulsed in the things he saw; 

The Wheat through its virile acres 
Billowed the Song of Law. 


525 
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The epic roll of the furrow 
Flung from the writing plow, 

The dactyl phrase of the green-rowed maize 
Measured the music of Now. 


Ill 


Sipper of ancient flagons, 
Often the lonesome boy 
Saw in the farmers’ wagons 


The chariots hurled at Troy. 


Trundling in dust and thunder 
They rumbled up and down, 

Laden with princely plunder, 
Loot of the tragic Town. 


And once when the Rich Man’s daughter 
Smiled on the boy at play, 


Sword-storms, giddy with slaughter, 
Swept back the ancient day! 


War steeds shricked in the quiet, 
Far and hoarse were the cries; 
And O, through the din and the riot, 
The music of Helen’s eyes! 


Stabbed with the olden Sorrow, 
He slunk away from the play; 
For the Past and the vast To-morrow 
Were wedded in his To-day. 


IV 


Rich with the Dreamer’s pillage, 
An idle and worthless lad, 
Least in a prosy village, 
And Prince in Allahabad ; 
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Lover of golden apples, 
Munching the daily crust; 
Haunter of dream-built chapels, 

Worshiping in the dust; 


Dull to the worldly duty, 
Less to the town he grew, 
And more to the God of Beauty 
Than even the Grocer knew! 


\ 


Corn for the buyers, and cattle— 
But what could the Dreamer sell? 
Echoes of cloudy battle? 
Music from heaven and hell? 


Spices and bales of plunder, 
Argosied over the Sea? 
Tapestry woven of Wonder, 
And myrrh from Araby? 


None of your dream-stuffs, Fellow 
Looter of Samarcand! 

Gold is heavy and yellow, 
And Value is weighed in the hand! 


Vl 


And yet, when the years had humbled 
The Kings in the Realm of the Boy, 

Song-built bastions crumbled, 
Ash-heaps smothering Troy ; 


Thirsting for shattered flagons, 
Quaffing a brackish cup, 

With all of his chariots, wagons— 
He never could quite grow up. 
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The debt to the Ogre, To-morrow, 
He never could comprehend : 

Why should the borrowers borrow? 
Why should the lenders lend? 


Never an oak tree borrowed, 

But took for its needs—and gave. 
Never: an oak tree sorrowed; 

Debt was the mark of the slave. 


Grass in the priceless weather 
Sucked from the paps of the Earth, 
And the hills that were lean it fleshed with its 
green— 
O what is a lesson worth? 


But still did the buyers barter 
And the sellers squint at the scales ; 
And Price was the stake of the martyr, 
And Cost was the lock of the jails. 


VII 


Windflowers herald the Maytide, 
Rendering worth for worth; 

Ragweeds gladden the wayside, 
Biting the dugs of the Earth; 


Violets, scattering glories, 
Feed from the dewy gem: 

But Dreamers are fed by the living and dead— 
And what is-the gift from them? 


VIII 


Never a stalk of the Summer 
Dreams of its mission and doom: 

Only to hasten the Comer— 
Martyrdom unto the Bloom. 
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Ever the Mighty Chooser 
Plucks when the fruit is ripe, 
Scorning the mass and letting it pass, 
Keen for the cryptic Type. 


Greece in her growing season 
Troubled the lands and seas; 

Plotted and fought and suffered and wrought— 
Building a Sophocles! 


Only a faultless temple 
Stands for the vassal’s groan. 

The harlot’s strife and the faith of the wife 
Blend in a graven stone. 


Ne’er do the stern gods cherish 
The hope of the million lives; 

Always the Fact shall perish, 
And only the Truth survives. 


Gardens of roses wither 
Shaping the Perfect Rose: 

And the Poet’s song shall live for the long 
Dumb aching years of prose! 


IX 


King of a Realm of Magic, 
He was the fool of the town, 

Hiding the ache of the tragic 
Under the grin of the clown. 


Worn with the vain endeavor 
To fit in the sordid plan; 

Doomed to be poet forever, 
He longed to be only a man; 
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To be freed from the god’s enthralling, 
Back with the reeds of the stream; 
Deaf to the Vision calling, 
And dead to the lash of the Dream. 


x 


But still did the mighty Makers 
Stir in the common sod; 

The Corn through its awful acres 
Trembled and thrilled with God! 


More than a man was the Sower, 
Lured by a man’s desire, 

For a triune Bride walked close at his side— 
Dew and Dust and Fire! 


More than a man was the plowman, 
Shouting his gee and haw, 

For a Something dim kept pace with him, 
And ever the poet saw; 


Till the Winds of the Cosmic Struggle 
Made of his flesh a flute, 

To echo the tune of a whirlwind rune 
Unto the million mute. 


XI 


Son of the Mother of mothers, 

The womb and the tomb of Life, 
With Fire and Air for brothers, 

And a clinging Dream for a wife; 


Ever the soul of the Dreamer 
Strove with its mortal mesh, 

And the lean flame grew till it fretted through 
The last thin link of flesh. 
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O rending the veil asunder, 
He fled to mingle again 

With the dread Orestean Thunder, 
The Lear of the driven Rain! 


XIT 


Once in a cycle the Comet 
Doubles its lonesome track. 

Enriched with the tears of a thousand years, 
ZEschylus wanders back. 


Ever inweaving, returning, 
The Near grows out of the Far; 

And Homer shall sing once more in a swing 
Of the austere Polar Star! 


Then what of the. lonesome Dreamer 
With the lean blue flame in his breast? 
And who was your clown for a day, O Town, 
The strange, unbidden Guest? 


XIII 


"Mid glad green miles of tillage 
And fields where cattle graze, 
A prosy little village, 
You drowse away the days. 


And yet—a wakeful glory 

Clings round you as you doze. 
One living lyric story 

Makes music of your prose! 





THE BRASS CANDLESTICK 


J. NILSEN LAURVIK 
I 


In the little village that nestles behind the promontory, far out 
where the arm of the bay stretches its long finger into the sea, there 
lived, some forty odd years ago, old Peter Van der Voort and his 
daughter Mary. 

He was the last of a long line of venturesome sea captains, whose 
fame had spread from Tromsoe to Singapore. And now that a 
wooden leg and a declining sight prevented him from longer follow- 
ing the sea, he spent his days and a considerable part of the nights 
in smoking endless quantities of Dutch tobacco, and in planning a 
suitable match for his daughter, who was the idol of his heart and 
the despair of all the lads for miles around. 

Lacking a son to carry on the family traditions of seamanship, 
the old man fondly dreamt of a grandson, who might, perchance, 
inherit the Van der Voort ardor and love for the sea. 

But Mary would have none of all the mates and captains that 
came a-wooing to her father’s house. Nor, for that matter, did she 
seem to look with any great favor on the lads of the village, who made 
court to her. So Peter Van der Voort, who was getting on in years, 
fretted and fumed, smoked more incessantly than before, and shook 
his head doubtfully at the prospect of ever seeing his grandson. 
And all the women of the village, who had marriageable daughters 
of their own, called her a heartless flirt, undeserving of all the atten- 
tion that was being bestowed on her. 

To this and other things that came to her ear, Mary gave little 
heed. She laughed and sang and appeared quite indifferent through- 
out all the ado that was being made about her, as though she were 
a disinterested spectator and not the talk of the whole village. 

There the matter rested for a time. 

Then, one morning in early spring, the village woke up to find 
the old Captain stamping up and down outside of his cottage, in a 
mighty rage. Between great puffs of smoke, like a spouting vol- 
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cano, he muttered and swore to himself. At times he stopped at the 
open window and roared in a voice husky with anger: “So you’ll 
defy your father, will you? What? Marry that sleepy fool of a 
land-lubber? ‘That blithering figurehead of a man! As well splice 
yourself to a cobbler, yes—a cobbler, or an itinerant umbrella mender 
would be better yet than marry that ship carpenter, that tinker of 
old vessels!” 

So the Captain scolded and threatened and cajoled by turns, but 
all to no purpose. 

Mary remained immovable in her resolve. She would marry 
whom she pleased or die an old maid, and he could find a grandson 
elsewhere. Before evening she had her way as always with the old 
man, and it was bruited abroad that Mary Van der Voort was be- 
trothed to Jack Page, the son of the shipwright, who lived down 
near the jetty. 

The next Sunday the banns were announced from the pulpit of 
the little white church, standing up on the hill. That night, Fred 
Hall, a fine, strapping young fellow, who had been studying navi- 
gation all winter with the idea of becoming old Peter Van der Voort’s 
son-in-law, got dead drunk for the first time in his life. 

He stumbled his way down to the jetty where lived Jack Page, 
who was sitting outside his house, leisurely whittling a piece of wood 
and whistling softly to himself in the moonlight. Fred came to an 
abrupt but somewhat uncertain stop, square in front of him; for a 
brief moment he stood regarding Jack half quizzically out of his 
leary eyes. 

After several futile efforts he began to talk: “ You damn—hic— 
lucky dog, you—you—acshept my—hic—congra—hic—ulations. 
Nice girl, Mary! hic—hic—hic—fine stchick, the old man, eh? 
You—hic—carve him nice figurehead for a grandson, eh? He, he, 
he!” With this he turned around and went away, mumbling and 
chuckling to himself, as if possessed of some huge joke. And in 
their different ways, every one in the village said about the same 
thing. 


That Mary should have chosen Jack Page of all men, was more 
than most of them could explain. He was a quiet, dreamy sort of 
a chap, who took greater delight in fashioning strange figureheads 
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than in doing any of the practical work about his father’s shipyard. 
By the fishermen and sailors he was regarded as a good-for-naught 
from whom little was to be expected. He was a man out of his 
proper element; in short, a little too fine-grained for the under- 
standing of these simple folk, who were piqued by his quiet aloof- 
ness, which was the very thing that attracted and captivated the 
beautiful, clever and capricious Mary. 


II 


Spring turned into summer, and the day was set for the wedding. 

It was to be in October. 

Already the gossips were discussing Mary’s bridal dress and 
what it might be like,—whether she would wear a wreath or the old 
silver crown brought from Holland by her great-great-grandmother 
and worn successively by each one of her maternal ancestors, as was 
the custom in her family. But one day all these speculations were 
set at naught for the time being, by the rumor noised about that 
Jack Page was working on some marvelous wedding gift for his 
bride. 

For some time the fishermen coming home at night had noticed 
a light in Page’s work-shop. One of these had cautiously peered 
in at the window and seen Jack busily at work on some great shining 
object, that looked like gold and that seemed to fill the whole shop 
with its lustre. Speculation was rife as to what this marvelous thing 
might be, but nothing more was found out about it, as Jack covered 
the window when he discovered that he was being watched. So they 
continued to wonder and he smiled his queer, inscrutable smile. 

At last the wedding day arrived. It was a glorious October 
day, with the heavens a brilliant blue and the distant hills scarlet 
with the fullness of autumn. Down in the bay the vessels rode 
gently at anchor, deserted to a man. Everybody for miles around 
was at the wedding. 

After the ceremony every one accompanied the bride and groom 
to the house, which he had built up on the promontory, overlooking 
the sea. All were curious to see the wedding gifts, especially Jack’s 
gift to his bride. 
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Nowhere was it to be seen, however. 

When questioned about it, he smiled his queer smile and said 
nothing. When evening came and the board was spread for the 
wedding guests, he disappeared, only to reappear again in a mo- 
ment. In one hand he carried a large, curiously-shaped two-armed 
brass candlestick, holding two brightly burning tapers, which he 
placed on the table in front of Mary. 

To these simple folk there was something uncanny, weird and 
mysterious about this tall young man bearing so gravely this strange 
candlestick. ‘There was something ritualistic, devotional and savor- 
ing of adoration in his placing the burning tapers before Mary, 
and some of the more superstitious crossed themselves in holy 
awe. 

As they scrutinized it more closely, they saw that it resembled 
the trunk or stalk of a plant with roots outspread for a foot, and 
bearing at its apex two branches that formed the arms of the 
candlestick. 

It was the most marvelously wrought candlestick ever seen in 
those parts. 

Around the top were a number of small apertures that seemed 
to serve no purpose. Late in the evening, after the couple’s health 
had been drunk in many a deep cup, old Peter approached Jack 
somewhat unsteadily and asked what the damned old light was for 
anyway, but received only an enigmatic smile for answer. 

After the last guest had departed, and they were alone together, 
Jack took Mary in his arms and looked at her long and steadfastly 
before he kissed her. 

Then he explained to her the meaning of the candlestick, to 
which she listened in rapt wonder. It was to be the symbol of their 
love, of their joys and sorrows, the centre around which their family 
life would revolve, he said. As enduring as brass, and springing 
from one common impulse, like the two arms of the candlestick, in- 
tertwining and branching out from the same trunk, their love would 
ever shine like these two burning tapers and throw its radiance over 
their home. Each little aperture, he softly explained, was the visi- 
ble token of their future hope—the hope that their marriage might 
be blessed with children. Thus he discoursed on their life. and love. 
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As she listened a profound joy took possession of her, and she 
knew that her bark had found a safe haven. 

From that day Jack Page was a different man. He was more 
industrious than before and tended the business of the shipyard 
with great resourcefulness and forethought. In fact, he surprised 
everyone by his energy ; his father not the least, who was getting old 
and no longer able to get about the yard as he had been wont. 

The winter passed, spring came and the summer followed fast 
on its heels. And now, after his day’s work in the shipyard, Jack 
spent the evenings singing quaint songs to Mary, as he watched 
her sewing little garments for the one that was soon to come. 

Late one blustery night in November, old Peter Van der Voort 
was summoned up to the house on the promontory. When the old 
man came puffing and panting in through the door, he was greeted 
with the sight of Jack tenderly holding a sturdy little chap in his 
arms. Yonder in the bed lay Mary, with a wan but happy smile 
on her face. 

So the old Captain got his much longed-for grandson; and Jack 
fashioned another branch for the candlestick—an oak branch, with 
an acorn for a cup to hold the newcomer’s candle, in token of the 
apparent vigor and sturdiness of the little fellow. The overjoyed 


grandfather declared he would make a mighty sailor some day, and 
wrung Jack’s hand heartily, before he took leave of him in the small 
hours of the morning. 


The years passed; two more boys came, and the little family on 
the promontory prospered. And with the coming of each, the father 
added a new branch to the candlestick, so that now, on Christmas 
and other red-letter days there were five candles lit instead of two. 

In accordance with the original idea of the candlestick he made 
each branch symbolic of the one it represented. Thus the second 
boy, who seemed to the father so wholesome and strong-fibred, had 
a pine branch with a pine cone to hold his candle, and the third, a 
lissome slender lad, was given a birch branch, whose leaves, up- 
turned at the end, made, as it were, fingers that held his candle. 

So far nothing had come to mar the quiet joy of this little 
circle of friends. Then, one day at high noon, in mid-sum- 
mer, the father was hastily summoned from the shipyard. When 
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he came home he found two little girls lying in the bed beside the 
mother, one crying lustily. 

She stopped the moment she saw the father, who picked her up 
gently and regarded her intently. So beautiful a child he had never 
beheld before, and he was quite taken aback at the thought of being 
the girl’s father. But he felt no real joy in her. 

An unutterable sadness gripped his heart as in a vise; he knew 
not why, but instinctively he felt that this little throbbing bit of life, 
resting so contentedly in the hollow of his two hands, would be the 
thorn in his side. So he fashioned with an almost desperate care 
and cunning a thorn branch with a full-blown rose, most beautifully 
wrought, to hold her candle. And he called her “ Rose.” 

The other was a pale, peaked little thing, whose only purpose 
in coming into the world, seemed to be to set off and make more re- 
splendent by contrast, the robust vigor and beauty of her sister. 
As the father bent over this weak, puny handful of life, he was filled 
with an infinite tenderness that possessed him for many days. Lov- 
ingly he called her his lily-maid, and fashioned a glorious water-lily 
to bear her candle. 

The slender, delicate stem of this, which swept out so gracefully 
among the rest, was the last branch to be added to Mary’s curious 
candlestick. “ Lily ” was the name he gave to her. 


Il 


The years passed and the happy family gathered nightly around 
the candlestick standing on the centre of the table, all ablaze with 
light. On their separate birthdays, a taper, bespangled and encir- 


cled with pretty colored paper, was substituted for that child’s candle, 
and a clapping of little hands and exclamations of wonder would be 


heard as the taper was lighted. 

Thus the time went by and the children grew, each in his own 
way; the boys into fine, brawny chaps, who early developed a love 
for the sea; the girls into visions of loveliness, the one vieing with 
the other in the interest they aroused—the fragile and evanescent 
beauty of Lily always making the full-blown vigor of Rose more 
resplendent by her presence. The first thought it natural to love 
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and minister to others; the second thought it more natural to be 
loved and courted by everyone. 

The boys had long since served their time before the mast, taken 
their mates’ and captains’ examinations and were considered among 
the most daring navigators on the coast. 

One day Peter Van der Voort, heavy with years, had the inex- 
pressible joy of seeing his oldest grandson, together with his two 
brothers, take out his first vessel, bought for him by their father. 
That winter the old Captain died and was taken to his fathers, up 
in the little graveyard on the hill. The boys made many success- 
ful voyages. 

It had now become the custom of Mary to place the great can- 
dlestick with its seven blazing candles in the window, facing the sea 
at night—*“ to light her boys safely home,” she said. And as they 
returned in the late fall of the year to lay up their ship for the 
winter, the light in the window was a beacon of welcome more eagerly 
looked for than any light on the coast. It was the first link in a 
chain of tender memories that carried them back through’ the 
years. 
During the long winter evenings that followed, there were gay 
times in the little house up on the promontory ; with tales of strange 
adventures among strange peoples, under foreign skies, by the sons, 
and many a lilt and lay by the father. Occasionally, Rose, who 
usually sat listening with shining eyes to these wondrous tales, 
would contribute in some surprising manner to the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

She had grown lovelier with the years, and was more the despair 
of the lads than ever her mother had been. She was now in the full 
flush of early womanhood, with scores of suitors whom she spurned 
in careless disdain. 

Then it happened one fall that the boys did not return as usual. 

That was the stormiest winter in the memory of any man on 
the coast, which was strewn with wreckage for miles. One by one, 
vessel after vessel, battered and storm-tossed, came limping into 
port with unparalleled tales of grim battle with wind and sea, and a 
gloom fell over Mary’s household. But she would not give up hope, 
and nightly she placed the lighted candlestick in the window, facing 
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the sea, so that if oy came they would know they had not been 
given up for lost. 

One night in November, a large, white-painted four-master came 
into port, with foremast gone, bowsprit and figurehead smashed, 
and a fathom of water in her hold. 

The Captain, a tall, dark and handsome Portuguese, of about 
the same age as Mary’s eldest son, came up the next evening to con- 
sult Jack Page about repairs on his ship. 

In language as picturesque as himself, he related the events of 
his voyage—how, when but ten days out, the cook’s galley was 
smashed to pieces and most of their provisions spoiled. The next 
day they sighted a bark with but one mast standing, and flying a 
flag of distress. They got within hailing distance of her and found 
that she was “ The Dolphin,” but of what port they were unable to 
make out. She was laboring heavily in the sea, and seemed in a bad 
way. ‘They put out a boat and made several attempts to get to her, 
but the sea was running too high. They were forced to put back, 
smashing the boat and losing a man in the attempt to get aboard 
again. ‘They signaled that they would stand by her, but when morn- 
ing came she had disappeared. Then the wind hit up into a hurri- 
cane, the bowsprit was torn out, the foremast went by the board, 
and they were driven into this port. 

Without knowing it, he had set the seal of doom on all their 
hopes, and a deathlike stillness filled the room when he finished his 
narrative. 

In one corner, near the candlestick, sat Mary, bent and haggard 
with grief, rocking to and fro in her unutterable woe. Yet she 
would not surrender all hope, and continued to place the burning 
candles in the window at night. 

And that night of all nights, Rose fell desperately, irresistibly 
and irrevocably in love with the Portuguese Captain. 

Jack Page was a changed man. He went about his work in the 
shipyard, now overflowing with work, in a listless, indifferent manner 
that accomplished little. The Captains, eager to get their ships 
into shape, fretted and complained ,of the delay, and threatened 
to take their vessels down the coast for repairs. But Jack gave 
little heed to their demands. If they became too importunate, he 
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told them they could go where they pleased for all he cared—and 
they did. All but the Portuguese—he remained. ‘Ihe young Cap- 
tain was now a daily visitor at the house on the promontory, where 
he was made welcome because of the succor he had tried to give their 
sons. 

The winter passed and spring came, and by now everyone in the 
village was talking about Rose and her affair with the Captain. 
They were seen everywhere together, taking long walks up through 
the dunes, coming home late at night; and soon ugly rumors were 
heard here and there, regarding their relation to each other. To 
all this, Jack Page seemed entirely oblivious, or, more properly 
speaking, quite heedless of its portentousness, like a man convinced 
of the futility of attempting to forestall fate. 

At last, one day in late April, the repairs on the Portuguese 
were finished—all but the figurehead, which had not yet been put 
in place; Jack had not been in the mood to finish it, he said; would 
get it done in time, however; and finally it came. 

It was a wonderful piece of carving, and, for the time being, the 
villagers forgot their gossip about Rose and the young Captain to 
talk about this strange figure of a mermaid, holding a full-blown 
rose between her laughing lips. Th-n one afternoon, under full 
sail, before a fair wind, the Portuguese sailed away. 

Up in her little room, looking out over the sea, Rose sat weeping 
bitterly—the first bitter tears of her life. 


IV 


The summer passed, and Rose was seldom seen by the curious 
villagers, whose glances pierced her heart like icicles. 

Autumn came; the farmers reaped what they had sown and Rose 
the fruit of her folly. For the last time in his life, Jack Page was 
summoned to look at a new-born child. As he looked at this dark- 
haired and somewhat dark-complexioned boy, who lay kicking and 
sprawling beside Rose, he felt a twinge in his side, and he knew that 
the thorn so long expected had come, never to be dislodged. 

The young Portuguese Captain was reputed to be the father 
of the boy, and next Sunday Rose was read out of the church in 
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which her mother had been baptized, confirmed and married, and 
no minister could be found willing to christen the boy. So they 
named him Peter. 

And nightly Mary tended her candles, hoping against all hope 
that her boys might yet return to lighten this new sorrow, which 
was threatening to break her heart. But they did not come. 

The next summer when Rose ventured forth with her little son, 
she was met with mocking jeers and sneers on all sides. Wherever 
she went, it was the same. All seemed to know the story of her 
shame—all were intent on making her feel the full enormity of her 
guilt, until life in the village was made intolerable for her. To 
this was added the daily sight of the inexpressible sorrow in her 
mother’s face and the silent woe of her old father, that seemed to 
envelop him as with a dark cloak, which made her own grief, no 
less poignant than theirs, unendurable. Then one night she dis- 
appeared, leaving her thorn behind, with a little note, stating that 
she had gone to the big City up the river, far, far away from the 
relentless sea, where there were no accusing eyes to plague her days 
and rob her nights of sleep, and where life was less uncompromising. 

Time passed, and Lily, worn out by watching over her sister 
during her illness, sickened and was forced to take to her bed. De- 
spite the tender nursing of her mother and the loving care of her 
father, she grew steadily worse, and in the spring of the following 
year, she died, and was buried near old Peter in the little church- 
yard on the hill. 

For the first time in years, a number of the villagers went up 
to the house on the promontory to condole with Mary in her great 
sorrow. 

They were met with a quiet aloofness, that provoked and puz- 
zled them. Surely this old woman was possessed of an ungodly 
pride, to be outwardly so unbending and calm in the midst of all 
her trouble; and slowly they came to hate her for it. And all this 
nonsense with the candlestick, which she kept lighted in her window, 
night after night, year in and year out, was to them nothing less 
than a wicked waste of good money. 

One day, when little Peter was about seven years old, Jack Page 
came home and told Mary that he had closed up the shipyard for 
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good. Of late, a restlessness, that kept him from attending any one 
thing to its completion, had taken possession of him. 

He would sit for hours at a time, looking out to sea with dimmed 
eyes, while little Peter chased the sandpipers on the beach. Out 
there, somewhere, lay his three sons, while up in the City, on the 
banks of the great river, was his Rose. They at least had done 
him honor, died bravely as men should die, while she—ah, it was 
hard to have to think of the great shipwreck that might be threaten- 
ing her bark, and the thought almost choked him. He must find 
her, save her from the maélstrom of life that was probably sucking 
her down, and bring her back, or he would die of despair. He 
thought of it by day and through long sleepless nights, until this 
became the one absorbing thought of his life. Mary saw and un- 
derstood and choked a sob that would come at night when she lighted 
the candles. 

When spring came, with blue skies and balmy weather, he could 
endure it no longer, and it was decided that he should go to the 
big City and try to find Rose. And one morning the villagers were 
astonished to see old Jack Page, bent under the heavy burden of a 
pack on his back, trudging off on the road that would take him to 
the place, many miles away, where he could be ferried over to the 
City. 

So Mary was left alone to tend her candlestick and little Peter, 
who never forgot the parting of his grandfather with Mary. 
Something subtle and overpowering gripped his little heart, and he 
went behind the house and cried. It was his first acquaintance with 
sorrow, and the world, so wonderful and pretty, never seemed quite 
so gay to him after that. 

In the years to come he was to feel the fullness of its bitterness. 
Already he was beginning to be sensible of its hostile qualities in the 
speech of the children and the demeanor of their elders, both toward 
himself and his grandmother. They regarded him curiously, like 
the strange product of some devilish power, and he became shy and 
short of speech. And Mary, now that she was left alone with her 
shame and sorrow, was more than ever the object of the petty perse- 
cutions of the offended villagers. 

She had insisted upon her husband taking with him most of their 
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little stock of ready cash, and was now forced to eke out a meagre 
existence by selling the produce of her little garden. This, Peter 
trundled to town on his little cart, twice a week, in return for which 
she brought back with her the few bare necessities of life and the 
supply of candles for the candlestick. These it was impossible to 
procure in the village, as they only*kept tallow dips and she must 
needs have the best, so that the light could shine brightly and be 
seen from afar. For, who knows, she said, but that her sons might 
yet return to bless her old age, and besides, there were her husband 
and Rose; they would surely come back some day, and then the light 
must be there to welcome them. So she tended her candles and often 
went hungry to bed. 


7 


Many years had now passed since Jack Page had left the vil- 
lage, and, though his name was seldom spoken by any of the vil- 
lagers, yet he was not entirely forgotten. They had a constant 
and irritating reminder in the curiously shaped candlestick with its 
seven candles which blazed forth into the night. It was as though 
Mary would flaunt her pride in their faces and make them feel small 
and mean by contrast with her prodigality. For who had ever heard 
of any but the rich, who live in big houses, burning seven wax can- 
dles every night? It was nothing less than gross folly and imperti- 
nence, which in its stiff-necked perseverance, bordered on idolatry 
and must surely be an abomination in the eyes of the Lord. 

Thus her silent devotion to an idea, her high courage and unend- 
ing love, which the candlestick only personified, was made a bywordand 
a thing of reproach, and they damned old “ Candlestick Mary,” as 
she was now called by the fishermen, who had to pass her house on 
the way back and forth to their boats. But by all the sailors who 
came in from the sea, weary of long voyaging, her little light was 
hailed with the joy wherewith one greets a friend. 

When it was sighted, the look-out, from his perch in the crow’s 
nest, would call down “ Lighthouse Mary on the starboard bow,” 
for so she was called by all the sailors who made that port. The 
call was caught up and passed on from mouth to mouth, until the 
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whole ship’s crew knew that Mary was still tending her brass candle- 
stick, with its seven curiously shaped arms, that each held a candle 
which flickered and flared out into the night. And they blessed old 
“ Candlestick Mary ” in their rough sailor fashion and waved their 
caps to her in the dark as they passed by. 

Peter had now grown into a tall, dark, fine lad of fifteen. He 
loved Mary, his grandmother, to the point of adoration. He did 
not care overmuch for work, however, except to collect driftwood 
down on the beach. When he had gathered enough, he would sit 
for hours looking out to sea, watch the ships go by, and with his 
knife scratch little verses on all the good pieces of board which the 
sea brought him. 

They were now so poor that he could afford neither pencil nor 
paper for these verses, which he composed secretly and hid under 
his bed. All the wrapping paper brought them by their little pur- 
chases in town was most religiously saved for the exercises in writing 
and arithmetic, in which Mary instructed her grandson. 

In time Peter had quite a collection of verses carefully hidden 
away under his bed. In one of these, a poem of seven verses, which 
he called “‘ Blessed Mary of the Seven Candles,” he had celebrated 
the tragic history of Mary and her candlestick. 

Occasionally, after Mary had sat silently weeping for days, he 
would seek surcease from sorrow down in the village grog-shop. 
Here he would now and then attempt to recite his verses, especially 
the ballad of “ Blessed Maury of the Seven Candles,” but he was al- 
ways shouted down. For old “ Candlestick Mary ” had now become 
a thorn in their flesh, and who knew what Peter might not say in 
his verses? So his attempts were invariably greeted with a shuffling 
of feet and a scraping of steins on the table and cries of “ Now 
shut up with your moonshine, Peter, and give us a song.” And 
Peter sang—sang like a bird—sang like a genius, with a full- 
throated abandon, that was almost awe-inspiring to these simple 
fisher folk. 

Their faces grew tense and stern, their pipes went out and their 
grog remained untouched on the table. There were not wanting 
those who gravely maintained that Peter was possessed of the Devil 
in these moments. This the rest were quick to catch up, as it gave 
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them an excuse for their fear of Peter when he sang, though on all 
other occasions he was so easily bullied. Secretly, however, they 
cursed themselves for their unmanly weakness, which found vent in 
further persecutions and attempts to humiliate this poor, proud 
woman, sitting up there alone with her sorrow. And one day, the 
much longed-for opportunity came to break her haughty spirit. 

It happened this way: Peter was about eighteen years old, when 
the tax collector came in late winter, to collect the tax on Mary’s 
house. The winter, following a summer of scorching heat and 
drought, had been unusually severe, with continual snow and squally 
weather. No ships ventured out and few came in. Every living 
thing seemed in a state of suspense. Even the sea gulls forgot to 
croak their melancholy note. Mary’s garden had been burned as 
brown as her old shawl, and for the first time it failed to supply her 
little necessities. They were forced to live on half parched roots 
and an occasional sandpiper snared by Peter. And one day, when 
the snow was piled house high and the woodshed was empty, Peter 
was compelled to bring down his treasured verses with which to keep 
the fire going. That was his first realization of the fact that love 
means sacrifice, and as he threw the boards on the fire, he sang softly 
to himself the ballad of “ Blessed Mary of the Seven Candles.” 

Her little fund of money, reserved for the purchase of candles 
for the candlestick, was almost depleted. And now the tax col- 
lector was here, sternly demanding the payment of the yearly tax, 
or the forfeiture of the candlestick, to be sold in the annual auction 
in lieu of payment. 

Tremblingly she put him off, pleaded for time to raise the money, 
assured him it would be forthcoming, if he would but give her a few 
days’ respite. He considered a moment, granted her request, and 
took leave of her with the solemn admonition to be ready to pay up 
when next he called. When left alone she laughed and cried— 
laughed because she still had the candlestick—cried to think that 
anyone would dare to take it from her. 

Then she put on her old bonnet and shawl and trudged off to 
the town where she sold her garden produce. But every house she 
came to was deserted, their occupants driven to the City by the 
severe weather, Nowhere could she raise a cent. It was late when 
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she returned, stumbling through deep snow drifts. Once she almost 
lost her way, but caught sight of the biazing candles in her window, 
which Peter had lighted, and pressed on again. As she watched 
the flickering light throw fantastic shadows on the snow outside, it 
occurred to her that, perchance, Rose might also be wending her 
way thither, perhaps to be lost in the big drifts, or turn aside, fear- 
ful of entering, if the light were not there. The anguish of the 
thought almost stunned her and she would have sunk down helpless, 
outside the door, if Peter had not come and helped her in. 

That night she remained up, watching the candles and anxiously 
peering out from time to time inte the darkness. The next day she 
had a high fever and could be prevailed upon to eat nothing, but 
at last permitted Peter to assist her into bed. The following morn- 
ing she was no better, and betrayed considerable uneasiness as the 
day wore on. 

In the afternoon, the tax collector came for the money—was 
somewhat taken aback at finding her in bed—but immediately con- 
cluded that it was only a device to deceive him. When he found 
that she could not pay, he threatened to carry the candlestick off 
with him forthwith, whereupon she frantically jumped out of bed, 
threw herself down before him and implored him to give her a few 
days’ more grace, promising not to disappoint him again. He 
agreed, said they would not be unjust, would give her until the day 
of the auction—three days hence; quoted something about being the 
friend of widows and orphans, and departed. 

Again she trudged to town, more slowly this time than before. 
Again she returned empty-handed, and sat down to wait in silent de- 
spair for the day of the auction, a fever of anxiety burning up her 
blood. The next day, the wind, which had been blowing fitfully for 
a week or more, blew up into a hurricane. That night, a large, 
white-painted four-master, with sails torn and tattered, sought 
shelter from the fury of the storm in the little harbor. When morn- 
ing came she was seen to be pretty badly battered, topmast gone and 
bowsprit torn out, leaving plainly in view its peculiar figurehead, 
which remained intact—a mermaid with a rose between its laughing 
lips. 

That day, the last of her respite, old “ Candlestick Mary” walked 
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to town once more, to make a last attempt to raise the money necessary 
to pay her tax, and to replenish her supply of candles. About 
noon, a tall, dark stranger, the Captain of the white-painted four- 
master down in the harbor, gravely inquired for Mary up at the little 
house on the promontory and was curtly answered by Peter that she 
was not at home. He departed, leaving word that he would return 
the following day. 

Late in the afternoon Mary returned, utterly broken in spirit, 
her mission a failure. In the dogged belief, however, that the candle- 
stick would not be taken from her, that no human power could wrest 
it from her, she had bought the weekly supply of candles with the 
remainder of her money. These she was carrying carefully under 
her arm as she hobbled painfully into the village. 

Where the long road, which is the main street of the village, 
bends up the hill, she met the tax collector. He greeted her with 
“ Well, you’ve got the money, I suppose?” She did not answer and 
he understood that she had failed to raise the amount of the tax. He 
noticed the bundle under her arm, knew it to contain candles for the 
crazy old candlestick, and in a rage knocked it out of her arm, so 
that it broke open and the candles flew out over the road. In dismay 
she stood speechless, regarding her precious candles, while he berated 
her for a proud old shrew, who thought she could avoid paying her 
tax and still flaunt her pride in their faces. But now there was an 
end to it and she could take the consequences of her folly! 
hour he would call for the candlestick! With this he left her. 

Laboriously she picked up the candles and staggered on up the 
hill. It was now quite dark and she had great difficulty in keeping 
to the road, but at last came in sight of the light in her window. 
Peter had again lighted the candles. And then this old, broken- 
hearted woman, weary of life, knelt down in the snow outside the 
house, and thanked her Lord for all the joy and pain, the gladness 
and sorrow, which the blazing candlestick betokened. She asked 
that it might not be taken from her, but ended her prayer with “ Thy 
will be done, not mine, O Lord,” and entered the house. 

That was the last time “ Candlestick Mary” saw her candles 
blaze forth their welcoming light. An hour later, the tax collector 
called for the candlestick, Silently, without a protest, she permitted 
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him to take it down from its time-hallowed place in the window. As 
he snuffed out the candles and swung tiie great candlestick under 
his arm, it was as though the whole world had suddenly become very 
dark to the eyes of Mary. Something seemed to snap and freeze up 
within her, as she looked out straight before her, with blank, unsee- 
ing eyes. The tax collector shuddered and knew that those eyes 
would forever haunt his dreams, and he hastened away with his spoil, 
down to the auction room. 

Peter followed him, urged on by a vague hope that in some way 
he could retrieve the candlestick. How, he did not know, but try 
he must. 

Down in the crowded town hall, where the auction was being held, 
all were anxiously waiting for the candlestick to come up for sale. No 
one doubted that Mary would be unable to pay her tax, and they 
were all there to glory in her humiliation,—all except the sailors 
from the ships that made that port. They loved old “ Candlestick 
Mary ” and her blazing light, and had pooled their money to save 
it if they could. 

At last the candlestick came up, and some one began by bidding 
fifty cents, which was immediately raised to five dollars by a dapper, 
well-dressed man in front. He was a collector of old brass and 
copper from the City who had been up on the coast shooting for a 
week, had heard of the remarkable candlestick, and had determined 
to secure it at all costs. The sailors made it seven dollars, and he 
made it fifteen. Instinctively the people in the room felt that the 
contest lay between the sailors and the man from the City, and they 
stopped bidding. Some were beginning to put small bets on who 
would secure the candlestick, as the auctioneer raised the hammer and 
called out “ going, going, going at fifteen, who'll make it twenty?” 
A pale, haggard looking woman in black, who had sidled into the 
room when the bidding on the candlestick began, shook as with the 
ague, every time the hammer went down. The sailors made it twenty, 
and the collector raised it to fifty at one jump, which almost took 
the breath away from these simple villagers. There was a pause 
while the monotonous voice of the auctioneer was heard above the 
‘buzz of conversation, calling out “ Fifty I have, do I hear sixty,— 
going at fifty, who'll make it sixty?” And the woman in black 
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shuddered. The sailors were consulting among themselves. Sixty- 
five dollars was all they had between them. They decided to risk 
the whole at one throw, and their spokesman called out that they 
made it sixty-five. ‘The man from the City smiled and made it eighty, 
confident that it was his. Then as the hammer was going down for 
the second time on his bid, something unlooked-for happened. 

Peter, who had been standing near the sailors and knew that they 
had reached their limit, was wringing his hands in silent despair, when 
an inspiration came to him. And he sang—sang the ballad of 
“ Blessed Mary of the Seven Candles,” and silence fell upon the room. 
No one thought of stopping him, all were under the spell of his song. 
When he had finished the first verse, a tall, dark man (the Captain 
of the white-painted four-master now lying in the harbor), who 
towered head and shoulders above the rest, looked over toward Peter 
with a startled expression. When he had finished the second verse, 
the woman in black made her way through the silent crowd over to 
the tall, dark man, whose fine beard was streaked with gray. She 
plucked his sleeve and shrank away a step. 

He looked down at the upturned, pleading face, staggered with 
his hands clapped to his eyes, caught himself, and swept her up into 
his arms, to the great astonishment of those who saw it. So this was 
what she had come to—his Rose—this poor, forlorn-looking woman, 
who wept in his arms. Between long heart-breaking sobs, that al- 
most choked her, she appealed to him to buy the candlestick, said 
that it must not fall into other hands, that they must bring it back. 
It was the price of their redemption, she said. He understood and 
assured her that none other than she should get it. Peter was now 
singing the fifth verse which told about Rose and her lover, and the 
Captain looked darkly around at the people standing about with 
bowed heads, and the woman in his arms trembled. Here and there 
handkerchiefs could be seen stealing to moist eyes, and men sniffled. 

At last they understood the meaning of the candlestick, and it was 
borne in upon them how cruelly unjust their treatment of Mary 
had been. When Peter finished his song, there was not a dry eye in 
the room. Up on the auctioneer’s desk the great brass candlestick 
glittered and shone in the fitful light of the lamp hanging under the 
ceiling. 'The auctioneer, as though in a trance, was meditatively 
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mopping his brow with a red bandanna handkerchief, while the man 
from the City, visibly perturbed, was trying to attract his attention. 
After moistening his dry lips several times, he succeeded in asking 
whether the candlestick had not been knocked down to him. The 
auctioneer, who seemed enclosed within an impenetrable wall of 
thought, mechanically flicked a fly off the candlestick, and gave 
no heed to his question. 

When again he repeated the question, somewhat louder than 
before, he was answered from quite an unexpected quarter. In 
a ringing, sonorous voice, that shocked and startled everyone out of 
their stupor, the tall, dark man at the other end of the room, an- 
nounced that he would make it a hundred. And the collector real- 
ized that here was a man not to be easily downed, and he made it 
a hundred and fifty. The Captain did not wait, but made it two 
hundred at once, whereupon the collector raised it to three. 

The people were now in a state of wild excitement. All were on 
the side of the Captain—all were hoping that he would secure the can- 
dlestick. They now felt that it must never be permitted to be taken 
away from the village, and many had recognized the woman stand- 
ing flushed and expectant, beside the Captain, and they understood 
why he was bidding. He made it five hundred dollars, and the other, 
his sporting blood now aroused, determined not to be beaten, made 
it seven hundred. To this the Captain quietly answered that he made 
it a thousand, which quite staggered the crowd, who were now be- 
ginning to doubt the sanity of these two men, willing to barter what 
seemed to them a fortune in exchange for a brass candlestick. 

The man from the City would not be outdone, however, and of- 
fered fifteen hundred dollars. The Captain faltered a moment, bent 
over and spoke a few words to the woman beside him, who listened to 
him anxiously. Fifteen hundred dollars was all the ready cash he 
possessed, he said. He was at the end of his rope, what should he 
do? “Don’t let him get it!” she implored. “Sell your vessel, 
everything, only get the candlestick. We can never go back with- 
out that.” He acquiesced, and once more his voice rang out in the 
still room,—this time with a warning note of battle in it. The auc- 
tioneer gasped, requested him to repeat the bid, whereupon the Cap- 
tain very firmly said he made it two thousand and was ready to make 
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it more. The collector looked at him a moment, raised it a hundred 
more just as a feeler, and before his words were out of his mouth 
was met with a raise of four hundred, which made it twenty-five hun- 
dred. Once, twice, three times, the auctioneer announced the last 
bid. The man from the City signified that he was finished, the ham- 
mer came crashing down on the desk, and the auctioneer whispered in 
a voice husky with emotion, “ Sold at twenty-five hundred.” 

The spell was broken, and in a moment there was a hubbub of 
conversation on all sides. The Captain, with Rose, now radiant with 
joy, advanced through the press of people up to the auctioneer’s 
desk, and gave his note in payment for the candlestick. Reverently 
he picked it up from the desk and held it while Rose lighted the can- 
dles, which .a few hours ago had been so remorselessly snuffed out. 
Side by side, she with her arm linked in his, and he bearing the blaz- 
ing candlestick, they moved out into the still night, followed by the 
villagers. 

Not a breeze was stirring. Overhead the stars shone with their 
old assurance. Below, the world lay white and still. Solemnly the 
long, black procession wound its way up the road leading to the 
house on the promontory. A little in the rear of the Captain and 
Rose walked Peter. As he looked at the two figures ahead of him, 
he thought that life was indeed mysterious, governed by some in- 
scrutable power, and ofttimes as fantastic as the jumping and danc- 
ing shadows cast on the snow by the light of the candlestick in his 
father’s hand. 

Up at the house of “ Candlestick Mary” everything was en- 
veloped in darkness. Inside reigned the stillness of death. With 
her head drooping down on her breast and the last supply of candles 
outspread before her on the table, Mary was sitting as in a deep 
sleep. When Rose approached and gently touched her mother on 
the shoulder, horror froze her blood, and she sank down on the floor 
and buried her face in Mary’s lap. To her cries of despair there 
came no answer but the echo of her own voice, which awoke a response 
in the hearts of all the conscience-stricken villagers. 





THE PILOT FISH 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


HE was twenty-one feet from snout to tail-tip. Full speed ahead, 
he could make thirty knots, covering in under ten hours the three 
hundred miles from Key West to Nassau ; and once in a fit of caprice, 
despite the laziness of his kind, and perhaps called by some myster- 
ious voice, he had made the thousand miles from Kingston to the 
Windward Islands only seeing three sunsets. 

This scout of the sea knew every sand spit of the Caribbean, every 
reef, every passage; from the passage dividing Turks Island from 
the Caicos, to the trick-bottle entrance to the Gulf of Maracaibo. 

He was of the wandering order of shark. Just as you find old 
stay-at-homes like Port Royal Tom or Pelorus Jack, sharks that 
keep to fixed business premises and regular hours, so do you find the 
reverse; gypsies of the sea, wanderers whose wanderings are bounded 
only by parallels and meridians. 

When the sun rises over the Bahamas, he lights with one flash 
a thousand miles of the bluest water on earth, and holds it glittering 
in his grasp like a vast sapphire till he sets over Tampico way in 
a sea of seething gold. From dawn to dark, color celebrates her 
triumph; the corn-flower blue of the shallows, the deep violet blue of 
the depths, the sea gardens of the Antilles ablaze with colored coral 
and spangled with flights of colored fish, the white of coral sand, 
purple and olive of reef, all these will wake to life with the first 
ray of the sun; then you may see the foam on the reefs or on the 
strands, not as foam, but as a fleece of living gold. 

On earth there is nothing more beautiful than the sea-foam 
touched by the first rays of the tropic sun. Then, and for a moment 
after, a breeze from some seashore of the golden age -seems to fill 
the world with youth: a moment after, and the sun, freeing himself 
from the sea that seems to cling to him, rises in the blue rapidly, 
hurriedly, like a king hastening to ascend his throne, and the tre- 
mendous day of the tropics has begun. 

Now, in a hundred blue harbors, from the Straits of Florida to 
Port of Spain, flags of all nations are fluttering to the wind, boats 
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are putting out to the ships, the markets are crowded and the gaiety 
of life is in full swing. So it will hold till toward noon, when life 
begins to die out, or, if it pleases you better—sleep. In the depths 
of the sea, in the heart of the forests, in the centre of the town, no 
living thing is untouched by the ebbing of life’s tide. There is 
an armistice in the eternal war of the sea, and amidst the hills of the 
islands you will not hear a voice, except now and then, silvery and 
flute-like, the call of the siffleur de montagne. 

It was just at this hour of peace that our friend the slayer, 
lazily swimming outside the Bahamas fifty miles or so south-east of 
Watling Island, heard through his drowsiness a sound. 

He was swimming five fathoms below the surface; above and 
around him lay a vague bottle-green world that grew vaguely lighter 
and darker with the passage of the swell above. He was heading 
north-west on a course that would take him by a maze of passages 
to Cape Sable, steering by the tune of the reef that lies exposed just 
here, and by some sixth sense, some compass of the brain; a compass 
unaffected by any error of variation or deviation. 


The sound which now in a flash caused him to alter his course, 
and, with the grace of a bending and straightening bow, head due 
north-east, was a sound less loud than the turmoil of the sea- 
tormented reef. Prolonged, musical and sonorous, it loudened at 
every fin and tail stroke, and now it was passing overhead, accom- 


panying the shadow of a swiftly moving cloud that was passing due 
south. 


Again, with the movement of a bending and straightening bow, 
the slayer altered his course and hung in the shadow of the moving 
cloud, moving as it moved, effortless, at nine knots and with a gentle 
lift, till at four fathoms the cloud above became the solid bottom of 
a rushing ship and he could see the vague fringe of weeds growing 
from the copper sheathing and feel the whirl and suck of her passage. 

Then, letting her slowly slip ahead, he rose less than a fathom 
from the surface. 

She was a three hundred ton brig, bound from Halifax to Port 
au Prince. He could see the lettering on the counter, the after-rail, 
and away up above that, like a hard white cloud, the sails cutting the 
dim blue sky. 
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The murky, bottle-green world of four fathoms had given place 
to a world of azure, broken by streaky shadows caused by the lines of 
foam and the swirl cast behind her by the brig. As though he were 
gazing upward through sheets of blue crystal, the slayer could see 
the brig’s counter, the lettering, the sails, the spars; and then a 
sheet of rushing foam would pass, wiping the picture out, and the 
boom and wash of the water would mix with the groan of the great 
rudder and the creak of spar and block. A small darting shadow 
was now crossing and re-crossing before the sight of the slayer. 
It was the pilot fish; a brown streak seen from below, a streak of blue 
and gold seen from above. 

It was always with him, though not always in sight. Swimming 
above, below or behind, it would go with him as swiftly as he might, 
as far as he chose; only in certain difficulties and dangers, and when 
the question of food came uppermost, would the pilot fish take the 
lead. 

It was taking it now. 

It suited the lazy mood of the slayer to lie in the wake of the 
brig on the lookout for scraps, but it did not suit the little blue and 
gold pilot fish. 

The pilot fish was disturbed. Electrical and magnetic influences 
were telling it things; the yelling hurricane that had passed the 
Bermudas early that morning and which was now touching the north- 
ern skyline with its darkness, had spoken to the little blue and gold 
fish, just as it had spoken to the barometer on board the brig. 

The mercury in the barometer was pumping, the fish flitting here 
and there was in agitation, saying to its great friend as plainly as 
movement could speak: “ Come, follow. It is not here we shall find 
food. Follow me. I am wiser than you.” 

The slayer, with that perfect obedience to instinct without which 
life in the sea depths could not exist, turned with a movement of the 
tail and, led by the faithful pilot, set his course due south. 

Now, the brig was a hundred miles off her course. A drunken 
captain and a drunken mate had thrown her off it. Thirty miles 
south lay a terrible mass of reefs and shoals, forming a veritable 
trap for the unwary. Did the pilot fish, who could tell the force and 
direction of the coming storm, know vaguely, but surely, of the 
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weakness and misdirection of the brig? Who can say, or who can 
fathom the instincts of the sea? The instinct that brings the sharks 
from numberless leagues away to the cutting in of the cachalot, the 
instinct that joins the thresher and the killer-whale in their hunting 
expeditions ; the instinct that, unlike intellect, never errs, having for 
sure foundation awful and mysterious knowledge. 

As they drove through the water, swimming at a fathom and a 
half and just below the perturbation of the swell, a shadow spread 
before them, dimming the blue-green world through which they were 
passing. It was the shadow of the coming storm, and scarcely had 
the murmur of the reef-sown water reached them from the south, than 
from the north the first crash of thunder shook the sea. 

With the current in their favor they had been making thirty 
knots; now, momently the murmur of the reefs loudened before them 
and the footsteps of the storm behind. To a shark, the razor-edged 
coral reefs are as dreadful as to a ship; but the slayer, undeflected 
by any fear, held on his tremendous course, swift as an arrow from 
the bow. 

The tide had just turned and was on the ebb. Right in the 
course of the slayer and his pilot lay a long razor-backed reef, pro- 
tecting a vast pool, deep and floored with sand, a natural harbor with- 
out an entrance. 

At low tide, and even midway between flood and ebb, this reef 
would be exposed, but now it was covered by nearly a fathom of 
water. There was sufficient draught for the slayer to pass over it 
uninjured, but only just sufficient. Beaten by the swirling water, 
he felt for a second the touch of the murderous reef; then knowing 
himself at his journey’s end, he held his speed and sank, slowly as a 
feather sinks through air, to the sandy bottom of the pool. 

As he touched it, the whole pool was lit by a lightning flash: 
the parrot fish, the gropers, the large shells crawling with outspread 
feelers on the sandy floor, floating strips of fuci, all were lit and 
stood out for a moment clearly in the green light of the flash, and 
then vanished as the thunder shook the pool to its heart. 

Now could be heard the yell of the wind above, a wind so tre- 
mendous in its strength that before it the waves vanished, flattened 
out on a sea of foam like driving snow. 
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The foam rushing over the reef made a roof for the pool, through 
which the next flash came, dimly as if through a scuttle of deeply 
muffed glass. 

Nothing could be heard for a while but the yell of the wind and 
the hiss of the foam, then like a deep-drawn note came the boom of 
the first great wave. 

Skulking on the sand, the slayer lay through it all. Toward 
midnight something happened of a nature more tragic than the 
howling of the wind and the beating of the waves. 

With a crash as though the whole reef had been shattered, the 
waters of the pool were displaced and shaken. Then, as though in 
that convulsion the hurricane had spent its anger and its strength, 
the yell of the wind lost its ferocity, the waves fell gradually and as 
hour followed hour a dim light broke above, strengthened to the ris- 
ing sun, and then, all at once, as if by magic, the pool became lit 
and burned like a vast and flawless emerald. 

With back broken on the sandy floor, masts and spars and rig- 
ging all tangled in a hideous ruin, lay the brig, the tune of whose 
passage above had attracted the slayer yesterday. Lifted clear over 
the reef she lay, nevermore to be seen by man; a corpse lashed to the 
wheel, corpses lashed to the rigging, sunlit in the clear green water, 
silent, strange beyond expression. 

The slayer, leaving the sand, floated upward, hideous as death, 
terrible as fate. As he rose, he opened his mouth and from it, beau- 
tiful with grace and color, flashed the little pilot fish. She had shel- 
tered from the gropers and the other savages of the pool all night 
long in the stomach of the slayer, and now she flitted before him, 
leading him triumphantly to the corpse-strewn wreck. 

It was as though she were saying: “ Did I not lead you right 
when yesterday you were in search of food? ” 

Had she, then, in her subtle brain worked out the destruction of 
the brig and the place of its destruction? Who knows? But there, 
hovering over the shattered brig, one might have fancied her the 
embodiment of that instinct which was before Thought and will be 
when the works of Intellect are in ruin. 





ART AND LIFE 


HALDANE MACFALL 


I 
OF ART 


Wuarsoever his religion or code of life may be, man’s supreme 
desire is to live. Joy and happiness lead to the fulfilment thereof ; 
pain turns us from transgression against it. The burnt child avoids 
the fire. All is sacrilege that mishandles the wondrous miracle. 

The most vastly interesting thing to man is Life. 

It is his feverish search during his little span, from birth to 
death, to discover its significance; it is his hope beyond the grave— 
eternal life. 

Cramp a people enough, deny them life enough, and at last, 
sullenly they turn, and gazing out of eyes that see red, they spill 
blood like water so that they may find fuller life. 

Be his ambitions, his passing desires, his utterances, his denials, 
his affirmations, his acts, what they may—at the back of all, per- 
meating all, above all, dominating all, unless he be a madman or an 
idiot, man’s one supreme instinct is to live. Life is the right and 
the heritage of every one of us. 

Whence it comes, whither it goes, this life—these are a part of 
the eternal mystery. But we can and ought to experience all of life 
*twixt its coming and its going. 


Now, there are only two paths by which we may arrive at this 
wonderful and miraculous thing. Either we must each of us live 
the whole of the adventures of life ourselves; or we can experience 
life at second-hand through their communion to us of their adventures 
by our fellow-men. 

Every man, of course, must be born, grow to manhood, know 
hunger and thirst, love and die. But it is abundantly clear that 
the thoughts, the emotions, feelings and sensations, of the life of 
any single being, even if he be one of the greatest of the great, can- 
not but be child’s play when set beside the vast experiences and per- 
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ceptions of the lives of all his fellows. Our personal adventures and 
experiences in life, though we bestride the world like a Napoleon, 
can at best be but a small and parochial affair, when all’s said, as 
against the multitudinous experience of our generation. Shut off 
from communion with our fellows, we walk little better than a blind 
man’s wandering in a desert place. 

Fortunately, it has been granted to us to experience life through 
the communion of our fellows. In that, at once, we stand arrayed 
in splendor, supreme above the brutes. It is thereby that we have 
gained lordship over all created things. 

Now, we can only know of life at second-hand from our fellows 
by the communion of their Thoughts to us; and we can only become 
partakers of their life at second-hand by their communion to us of 
their Sensations. 

But it is not enough to speak of Life in order to experience it— 
that is an affair of the Intellect alone. Before we can experience 
life we must sense it—feel it. 

And just as the Thoughts of others can only become our 
Thoughts when we can be made to understand them—that is to say 
through the communication of speech; so the Sensations of others 
can only be communicated to us when they make us feel through our 
senses what they have felt—either by so skilful a use of colors that 
they arouse through our sight the sense of what they have felt 
through their vision by the craftsmanship of Painting; or by the 
subtle employment of sounds in our hearing so that we feel what 
they have felt through the craftsmanship of Music; or by their con- 
juring up our emotions through the cunning craftsmanship of 
words, as in Oratory or Prose or Verse or the Drama or Romance, 


or the like; so that we actually experience their sensations as though 
we ourselves had lived them, and the whole gamut of joy or sorrow, 


anger or pity, awe or laughter, heroism or cowardice, may be brought 
into our existence. This power of being able to transfer to us their 
sensations by a skilful playing upon our senses is Art. 

The province of art, then, is the whole wide realm of the Imagina- 
tion ; it is born in the Imagination ; rooted in the Imagination; grows 
in the Imagination; and blossoms and bears fruit in Imagination 
—aroused through the senses, 
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The music pipes up a dancing measure—trips it in merry fashion, 
gay, blithe—immediately the sun shines in our hearts. But to the 
stately tramp of the mourners of Death, the music steadies to more 
solemn and majestic cadence; at once the shadow of sorrow stalks 
in the land. A rollicking lilt wpon the barrel-organ sets all the chil- 
dren’s feet a-jigging down the alley. 

Speech is our intellectual means of communion with our fel- 
lows. 


Art is our emotional means of communion with our fellows. 


Let us be clear, here and now, not to confuse Speech with Art. 
Speech as Speech has nothing to do with Art; it is only when words 
are so compelled into forms by the artist in words—the poet in prose 
or verse—that they arouse feelings in us that they become art. 

Nor let there be any fumbling with the word Emotion. By Emo- 
tion, be it understood, is meant everything that we sense or feel. 
There is danger of tangle in using the word, since it has come to be 
employed in a false sense meaning extravagant sensing. And Emo- 
tion runs the danger of being thought of as a mere agitation of the 
mind, or more often as emotionalism—a superficial excitation of the 
weaker sensings of the body. By Emotions are here meant the Im- 
pressions, however varied, however deep or subtle, however stupen- 
dous or peaceful or tender or delicate, upon the feelings, as separate 
from the Reason and the Thinking. Unfortunately, again, the word 
Impressionism has come to a particularly false usage in relation to the 
Arts; but Impression of the Emotion or Thing Felt is that which 
creates and is created by all Art whatsoever—and Emotion is its sole 
province, aim, and significance. No scientific theorizing, no book- 
learning, no elaborate scholarship will enable us to perceive Art; 
no lack of such things will give us the power to perceive art. The 
impression left upon our senses by a face, a character, by the moods 
of men or of nature—the impression left upon our feelings by our 
hearing or touch or the like, all of these are of the realm of the 
artist, and these alone. 


It is the essential act of Art, then, by skill and cunning of crafts- 
manship, so to turn sensations into such a form that they will convey 
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to others the like sensations that have been produced in the artist. 
That is the one essential quality of Art. 
Art is, in other words, the Emotional Communion of Life. 


Art is not an oil-painting on canvas in a gilt frame. Art is 
not the exclusive toy of a few prigs—nor the password of a cult. 
Art is universal, eternal—not parochial. Every man is an artist 
in his degree—every man is moved by art in his degree. For one 
act of our day to which we are moved by calculated Reason, we are 
moved to a score by the emotions, by instinct, by our senses—by 
the thing felt. 

Every child is an artist. When a child essays to explain an ex- 
perience, that child, by instinct, almost invariably utters that 
experience or sensation in such terms as to make us feel what it has 
felt. It at once becomes an artist thereby. A child is not content 
to commune with us through its thoughts, that is to say by Speech; 
it endeavors so to employ words, so to turn words about, as to make 
us feel what it has felt—in plain words, it employs Art. 

Simple people always endeavor, in rude fashion enough, to in- 
terpret the effect of things felt upon them. The simple folk employ 
Art even more than they employ Speech. Their power to commune 
with us through Art is prodigiously greater than their power to 
employ Thought through Speech. The very way in which we 
say Yes or No depends for its result more upon the art with which 
we say it than upon the mere saying of it. 

Around the camp-fire, rough men gather and tell tales. They are 
artists—greater or less according to their skill of craftsmanship. 
In camp or quarter, in palace or cottage, in mansion or hovel, in 
church or pothouse, joy bursts into song, or sorrow into refrain; 
the limner, with wondrous hand’s skill, tells what his eyes have seen; 


the singer utters what his ears have heard; the hand moulds the 
clay into shapes that are symbols of the emotions evolved by forms; 
the painter catches the mood of the twilight or the freshness of the 
dawn; the actor by gesture and voice shows how something sensed 
may be repeated into the senses of others, whether it arouse laughter 
or tears. They are all artists—in their degree of skill as crafts- 


men. 
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Art, then, so far from being a mere dandified luxury for the rich, 
or for the entertainment of the prig, is an absolute hunger of every 
intelligent being. 

Art, so far from being the little exclusive preciosity that the so- 
called artistic coteries pride themselves alone on understanding, is 
far removed from that preciosity—and whilst these very coteries are 


hugging themselves on possessing it, they are generally embracing 


a dead thing or a sham, whilst the very people they affect to despise 
are partakers in the Reality. 

If you would realize what your life would be without the means 
to commune with your fellow-men so as to be partakers in their 
sensations and their emotions, try to think of a man in that 
awful solitude that is never broken by contact with any other human 
soul; and you scarcely exaggerate what a man’s punishment would 
be without the arts. He who is without art lives in a blind man’s 
parish; nay, worse, walks in the fantastic isolation of the kingdom 
of the mad, little higher than the beasts. 


II 
OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Now just as Speech must be an intelligent utterance of Thought, 
so Art must be an intelligent utterance of the emotions. 

It is not enough to have uttered a Thought to account it Speech ; 
otherwise we are but in a Babel of Strange Sounds, signifying 
nothing. 

Nor is it enough to have uttered Emotion to account it Art. It 
is vital that the Emotion shall be so uttered as to arouse the like 
emotion in others—otherwise are we but in a tangled whirl of con- 
fusion. 

Thus, just as Thought is the more perfectly understood as it is 
deftly expressed; so is Emotion the more exquisitely transmitted 
as it is most perfectly uttered. 

Art can only be created, therefore, by skill of handling, which is 
called Craftsmanship. 
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Craftsmanship is the skill or cunning whereby we utter Art; 
whereby we create the body that holds the spirit of Art and gives 
it form; the means whereby we give utterance to that which we have 
sensed, and hand on the Emotion aroused so that others may sense 
it in like fashion. 
~ In simple terms, by Craftsmanship we can create impressions 
through colors so that we hand on to others the sensation that we 
have had aroused through our vision; or by employing words in such 
a form of prose or verse that these things become poetry; that is 
to say, they convey into the hearing of others not only Thoughts 
but Sensations, arousing in the hearing of others the feelings and 
impressions that we desire to convey. So with music, or other such 
like craftsmanship. 

Supreme Craftsmanship is the perfection of statement by and 
through which Art is uttered. 

By this craftsmanship, by this cunning skill wherewith the mate- 
rial—color, words, sounds, marble, bronze, or what not—is so wrought 
by the artist that by his wizardry it arouses in us the emotions, sen- 
sations, impressions, which the artist has felt, he creates his impres- 
sion, whether the sense of majesty, of awe or pity, of suffering, of 
horror, of melancholy, of joy, or the like. Whatever the emotion, 
it can be created by the craftsmanship of the artist to whom has 
been granted a power and faculty, subtle, rhythmic, indefinable as 
life itself, to mould the wondrous thing so that we become partakers 
in his emotions. So instinctive is this faculty that artists can rarely 
explain it—they can only do it. 

The moment that the artist by his skill of craftsmanship creates 
and transmits sensation to us, a work of art is born. 


All Art is one; but the crafts by which Art is uttered are many. 
Whether by sound or words or color or what not, whether it be by 
music or oratory or painting or prose or verse, these are but the 
means whereby we utter Art; but to each craft is given power to 
utter Art im fitting fashion. The craft of painting gives forth emo- 
tions roused by things seen, through the sense of color, which cannot 
be so fitly felt by any other sense such as hearing, therefore cannot 
be so fitly uttered by music. The craft of music utters emotions 
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roused in the hearing, which cannot be so fitly evoked by any other 
craft. So it comes about that each craft works within its right do- 
main; and any attempt to make one craft do what another would do 
better, must ever end in feeble artistry. 

But fitness of craftsmanship to the art it would utter is the only 
limitation to any craft or means of expression. It can be judged 
by no law, or created by no law, but success or failure. 


But—and mark this well !—Art is not Craftsmanship. 

At no time in the history of man has there been greater need 
to mark the difference between Art and the Craft by which Art is 
produced, than to-day, when most of our teachers and critics con- 
stantly bemuddle the one with the other. 

Art must create. Art must transfer Sensation from the creator 
of it to us. Whatever the craftsmanship, Art is ever the same, one 
and indivisible—the communion of emotion to others. By emotion 
being meant the thing sensed, the thing felt. 

Craftsmanship is that wondrous skill whereby we shape words or 
color or sound or other elusive or rigid stuff into that rhythmic es- 
sence that brings Art to life; it has nothing to do with mimicry of 
old masters or other pedantry—it is that wizardry whereby the al- 
chemy of the creator makes a fitting and appropriate body for the 
giving forth of the impression that he desires to express—and 
it is that and nothing but that. You shall find it never by 
mimicry, whether of the old masters or of nature or of life; but 
solely by the power and the perfection by which the impression 
is suggested. Therefore the sole aim of Craftsmanship is in- 
terpretation. 

And just as genius in the old masters painted pictures which 
rouse the guffaw of the ignorant in being very often absolutely un- 
true to the mere realities and details of nature—and so far as they 
are untrue to such realities the guffaw is on the side of mere scien- 
tific truth—so also the genius of the modern masters does well to 
disregard the mere tricks and conventions of the old masters, and to 
create a means of impression wholly concerned with stating Art fitly 
and in harmony with the emotional idea, and rejecting all tradition 
whatsoever, and all scientific accuracies or mere bald facts. 
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The prodigious value of art is that by and through it we are 
enabled to experience the life of our age, and largely the life of the 
dead generations. And yet the astounding fact remains that even 
artists often become content with skill of craftsmanship in creating 
one masterpiece, and proceed for the rest of their careers to employ 
the same craftsmanship to create their future endeavor. The mo- 
notony of even so great a master of painting as Velasquez alone 
accounts for his limited range of achievement. This statement will 
shock the academic who have largely come to see in everything that 
Velasquez wrought the highest and widest art—but as most of the 
academic and the critical shower their unstinted praise upon a mas- 
terpiece by Velasquez, until they find it to be by someone else, when 
they forthwith considerably rebate their ecstasies, the value of their 
praise may be discounted on every hand. The artist should 
never allow monotony of craftsmanship to benumb his soul and 
hand—for the utmost skill of tricks of thumb will not create 
the work of art, once it is unfitted to the statement of the emotion 
desired. 

The art of painting has suffered most from this limitation; no 
painter has wrought so vast an empire of the imagination as Shake- 
speare conquered in the wide gamut of the emotions through words. 
The painter who has come nearest is Turner, whose range of artis- 
try was prodigious. 


The quarrels that vex the arts are almost always due to the be- 
muddling of Art with the Craft that is employed to create works of 
Art. 

And just as ignorant men, and the half-ignorant who consider 
themselves initiate, lacking wisdom, gaze in admiration at a political 
leader because they cannot understand him; and, fearing to own that 
they cannot understand him, consider that he must therefore be wise; 
fall back on the ecstatic cry: “ How clever!” or “ He’s such a 


gentleman! ”’—-so the little academic souls, and such as preen them- 
selves on being superior and initiate in the mysteries of craftsman- 
ship, gaze upwards at the false prophets of Art and cry: “ Wonder- 
ful!” and “ How true!” and “ He must be right, for the common 
folk do not understand.” 
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For him who does not sense a work of art, that work of art does 
not exist. 


The quarrels of the schools are mere parochial warfare, concerned 
with craftsmanship. ‘The Isms—impressionism, realism, idealism, 
and the rest of it—concern the studio alone. The artist may employ 
any Ism. That is his affair of selection of weapon. What he is 
compelled to do to create art is so to employ his Ism or tricks of 
thumb or what not, that he shall create the impression desired. 
Nothing else matters. 


Ill 
OF BEAUTY 


Art is not Beauty. 

Nor has it aught to do with Beauty. 

A poker may be a beautiful thing—it is not art thereby. A 
photograph may be a beautiful thing—it is not therefore art. A 
woman may be beautiful—she is not necessarily a work of art. 

But Craftsmanship depends on perfection of statement by and 
through which Art is uttered; it is therefore often, as a result of a 
sense of perfection, beautiful—but it is not the essential quality even 
of craftsmanship that it shall create a sense of Beauty, but that 
it shall convey Art with fittingness, being rugged in suggestion if 
essaying to convey ruggedness of Life, beautiful if essaying to con- 
vey Beauty. This is a very different thing. 

There are those who, parrot-like, have repeated throughout the 


ages that Art is Beauty. There are far greater, far more pro- 
found, deeper, vaster, more majestic, more subtle, more dreadful 
emotions than are aroused by mere Beauty. 


Art is as much concerned with tears and pathos and tragedy and 
ugliness and grayness and the agonies of life, as with laughter and 
comedy and beauty. The dread of death, the horror of fear, the 
awful sense of vengeance, the hatred of wrong, the promptings of 
terror, the lust to kill, the indignation at a lie, the agonies of suf- 
fering, are all as legitimate a province of art as the prettier emo- 
tions. All sensed activities are within the realm of the artist—the 
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ignoble and the noble. But if we make the ignoble to appear noble, 
or the noble ignoble, by skill of suggesting beauty, then we fail in 
artistry—for art may not lie and live. He who makes an unbeautiful 
thing beautiful, commits the unforgivable lie; it is an essential act 
of Art to show the unbeautiful thing unbeautiful. 


The Greek genius set up Beauty as the ultimate goal of Life— 
it therefore set up Beauty as the ultimate goal of Art. Beauty 
being the aim of life to the Greeks, they were justified in making 
Beauty the sole aim of their Art. The Greeks did really mean that 
Beauty of Craftsmanship alone was not enough—but that Art must 
create Beauty as its sole aim. 

But the world has moved to higher goals, to nobler aspirations, 
to a larger concept of life than the Greeks knew or dreamed—adnd 
mere Beauty is no longer the ultimate aim of Art. 

This falsity of making Beauty the end and all of life, this abso- 
lute aim to achieve Beauty, was the cause of the triumph of the 
Greeks in their art—a greatly over-rated triumph when stated 
against the full significance of life; and of which the schoolmaster 
tells us much. It was also the cause of their limitations and of their 


eventual failure to achieve the complete and supreme mastery in art 
—of which we hear little. 


The art of Greece achieved Beauty in wondrous fashion; but a 
mightier significance than Greece or Beauty reigns over life; Greece 
fell, and her art fell with her, giving place to a vaster art, a wider 
significance. In color Greece never approached the artistry of the 
sumptuous and spacious art of Italy, that gave place to the supreme 
art of Spain and Holland, which concerned themselves with the su- 
preme significance of human character and of the varying moods of 
nature—a far deeper significance than mere Beauty holds. 

It was the aim of Classic Art to glorify Sameness—to create the 
type—to polish man to an exquisitely perfect model in his outward 
seeming—to make the temples he reared and the houses he built a 
very regularity. To the Greek the perfect outer man had two sides, 
the one the likeness of the other—as he stands upright and full 
fronted to us, his right side the exact counterpart of his left. The 
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Greek ideal ever chiseled to create the type, and make for the de- 
struction of character—being a splendid annulling of the differences 
that create character, in order that there might be created the 
Unities—smoothing away exactly those differences which give their 
charm to the imdividual. But the Greek forgot that man is not 
all in his outward seeming—that he has a heart within—that the 
Within of Man is not as the Without—and the one side not as the 
other. 

It was to them of the Gothic blood, to the peoples whose whole 
art and glory are deep-rooted in character, who give the bays to 
character above all other human qualities, however rugged the body 
wherein that character flames—it was to them who founded their 
genius on the individual as against the classic ideal that seeks beauty 
alone, through perfection of exact balance—it was to the North, 
and, by some strange whim of fate, to Spain, perhaps from her 
mixture of Gothic blood of the North, her vision so akin to the vision 
of the North—that Art revealed itself in deeper fashion than in the 
mere outward seeming of cold perfection. The rude, rugged North! 
It was in the North, and Spain with the North, that portraiture 
came to its supreme achievement; that character in drama found 
its most exquisite statement. For, always in the life and art of the 
North you shall see this basic adoration of character—the tribute to 
the difference of individuals. You will find the eventual failure of 
the medieval church in that she forgot her wide-embracing arms of 
catholicism and became subject to the classic spell of Rome, putting 
on a classic tyranny that sought to grind down individuals to a 
type, thereby alienating the peoples whose very breath and being 
are founded on the Liberty of the individual. Their art, their re- 
ligion, their whole state are founded upon character, grow in it, have 
blossomed upon it. 

Watch the exquisite agonies of the pencil of the North—see how 
the eager eye of the North guides the brush—searching out each little 
difference of each different feature in everything upon which it looks, 
where the classic eye would seek to bring things to formal balance, 
and the classic chisel would carve down all irregularities to the type. 
With what fastidious care the brush sweeps in forthright mastery 
over the canvas, hand and eye following each form that pronounces 
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Character—whether of a Dutch bottle, an apple, the cattle in the 
fields, the mood of the hour, or the distinction of men! 

To those of the Northern blood, in all its many diffusions, setting 
character upon the altars of their living faith, there was revealed (to 
the English and the Dutch and the French) a still deeper sense of 
the mysteries, so that they have filched the haunting sweet-sadness 
out of the twilight, the mood out of the sunset, the ecstasies out of 
the sunlight’s flicker amongst the leaves of the trees and the meadows. 
They have caught the thunder and the roar, the peace and the vary- 
in, moods of the seas, with a subtlety and an inquisitive searching 
into the moods of nature such as the ancient world scarce dreamed 
of. They have sought in the labor of the workers of the fields, and 
the swarthy toilers of the market and the street and factories, a 
lyric theme to glory in the mighty industry of man, or in the trage- 
dies and comedies that assail men and women; have essayed to in- 
terpret the atmosphere and moods aroused by their stupendous en- 
deavor. 

To-day live art concerns itself and must concern itself with the 
emotions that move humanity, as art has ever been concerned with the 
sensations. And the mystery of it all is no less profound than the 
searchings of the heart and the hunger of the soul to know of life 
that moved the old Egyptians to their fantastic, majestic and large 
Art. 

Splendid as was the mighty achievement of Greece, she never 
reached to the majesty and the grandeur of that masterpiece of 
sculpture that stands upon the edge of Africa, head and shoulders 
above her highest achievement, in the wondrous thing that is called 
the Sphinx—a work of art that moves the homage of the world and 
of the ages. The genius of Egypt spent itself upon the majesty 
of the mystery of life—and it moved thereby to higher purpose and 
vaster significance. 


For, when all is said, and the last eager craving done, it is all 


a mystery, this wondrous wayfaring that we call Life; and it is well 
so, lest the reason reel. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN IN ENGLAND 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Tuat crisis in the movement for woman’s suffrage, toward which 
events have consistently been shaping themselves for the past five 
years in England, seems at last to be not only imminent, but un- 
avoidable. Step by step, the militant suffragettes have proceeded 
in their campaign for the vote with all the strategy and reasoned 
policy ef a highly trained military organization. The leaders have 
exhibited not merely a spirit of perseverance and endurance worthy 
of any group of human beings engaged in a great struggle for vin- 
dication of human rights; they have exhibited as well a political 
sagacity and a knowledge of the historic features of woman’s strug- 
gle for the ballot which endows their movement with exceptional 
character and significance. 

As I watched their great procession in London on Saturday, 
June 18th, in which more than ten thousand women took part, I real- 
ized as never before the splendid, almost tragic, earnestness of this 
great contemporary upheaval of human conscience. The demonstra- 
tion in 1908, when Hyde Park was crowded to overflowing with all 
the different clans and sects of the women’s organization, has been 
pronounced the largest political demonstration ever held in the 
United Kingdom. At that time, there was no triumph of organiza- 
tion, simply the triumph of marshaling in a single spot and at a 
given moment a vast body of human beings of a single sex united in 
their demand for a common good. But the demonstration of the 
present year was a triumph of organization and of consolidation. 
It embodied a refutation of the charges of the anti-suffragists that 
the suffragists cannot unite in a single demand, cannot consolidate 
all their jarring factions into one solid phalanx animated with single 
mind and single purpose. In the procession marched representatives 
of every phase, not simply of opinion, but of action, profession, 
creed. In this procession, which took more than two hours to pass 
a single point, were more than one hundred and thirty Branches, 
Leagues and Societies ; the music of forty bands furnished the martial 
note in abundance; at brief intervals appeared banners bearing such 
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inscriptions as “Taxation without Representation is Tyranny ” 
(Mr. Asquith’s favorite saying!), “ The Longest Day has an End,” 
“Live or Die with Honor,” “ Hear it, Old Europe, we have Sworn 
the Death of Slavery,” “ This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 
soon,” and—in honor of the late Premier’s advice—* Keep on Pester- 
ing.” At the head of the Women’s Social and Political Union was 
borne Laurence Housman’s beautiful banner, “ From Prison to Citi- 
zenship ”; and behind, the glittering host of steely broad arrows, 
carried as the wide-spreading points of spears by the six hundred 
and seventeen women of the Union who have suffered imprisonment 
for the cause—by them or by their representatives. Behind the 
banner, in the first ranks of prisoners, by right of endurance and of 
honor, came the world-famed leade.s of the movement: Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, Miss Annie 
Kenney, Miss Mary Gawthorpe; nearby was Lady Constance Lyt- 
ton. In their midst was upheld a banner inscribed with the signa- 
tures of the eighty who, in extremity of protest against injustice, 
resorted to the hunger-strike, with all its attendant cruelty and suf- 
fering. ‘The Women’s Freedom League made an imposing display ; 
and the 800 women graduates—gorgeous in the scarlet and gold of 
their doctors’ caps, gowns and hoods—won unstinted applause all 
along the line of march. It is impossible to enumerate all the di- 
visions of the procession: graduates of science, arts, music, every 
branch of the highest knowledge; artists, actresses, writers, nurses, 
athletes; the pitiable sweated workers from the slums and delicate 
mill girls from Lancashire; an extraordinary number of men united 
in behalf of women’s enfranchisement; etc., etc. Afterwards came 
the tremendous overflow meeting at the Albert Hall, addressed by 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
Miss Annie Kenney, and Lord Lytton, Chairman of the Conciliation 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

The significance of this monster demonstration is to be inter 
preted, noi simply in terms of its splendid organization, its repr: 
sentative character, its pageantry and display. The great chang: 
in public sentiment was markedly noticeable; the public, no longer 
called upon to prevent defiance of the law, gave every assistance in 


facilitating the passage of the procession ; and tens of thousands of 
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interested and in many cases enthusiastic spectators applauded these 
resolute women in their triumphant demonstration. 

The real significance of the demonstration is to be read primarily 
in association with the moving events of the hour. By their vigor- 
ous, at times violent, and in many cases heroic tactics, the militant 
suffragettes have changed the women’s cause from a sensational insur- 
rection into a political cause célébre. In the early days, they pur- 
sued a policy of “ heckling” political speakers which led to their 
forcible ejection from political meetings. When Cabinet Ministers 
tried to avoid the “ heckling ” of women by confining their audiences 
to men, the women continued their protest in more aggressive ways. 
First they sought out Cabinet Ministers at their homes or at other 
places, and laid their demands before them. Second, women entered 
meeting halls by strategy and delivered their protest from the roof, 
from under the platform or from elsewhere. Thirdly, at the sugges- 
tion of women, men who were champions of the women’s cause heckled 
Cabinet Ministers at their meetings, and in consequence suffered 
severely at the hands of the stewards. Fourthly, women have headed 
street demonstrations outside the meetings with the view of entering 
them by force; and, when effectively barred out, have sent a material 
protest into the hall in the shape of a well-directed stone. 

At certain times in the course of the agitation—for instance, 
after the monster Hyde Park demonstration in 1908—the Women’s 
Social and Political Union have requested Mr. Asquith to receive a 
deputation. Until the other day, he had proved obdurate, invaria- 
bly refusing all such requests. Refused all access to the Prime Min- 
ister, refused the right granted under all free and representative 
governments, namely the right to present their grievances to the 
ruling authority, the women resorted to still more forceful measures. 
They had been persistently taunted, notably by the Minister of War, 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, with pursuing a policy of pin-pricks; and they 
were openly challenged to “ do something serious.” The suffragettes 
who have been imprisoned maintain that their actions are not the 
result of moral turpitude, but are actions taken with a political ob- 
ject. Hence they claimed in prison the partial immunity that en 
lightened governments are wont to accord to political prisoners. 
From the beginning, the English Government has departed from this 
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Character—whether of a Dutch bottle, an apple, the cattle in the 
fields, the mood of the hour, or the distinction of men! 

To those of the Northern blood, in all its many diffusions, setting 
character upon the altars of their living faith, there was revealed (to 
the English and the Dutch and the French) a still deeper sense of 
the mysteries, so that they have filched the haunting sweet-sadness 
out of the twilight, the mood out of the sunset, the ecstasies out of 
the sunlight’s flicker amongst the leaves of the trees and the meadows. 
They have caught the thunder and the roar, the peace and the vary- 
ing moods of the seas, with a subtlety and an inquisitive searching 
into the moods of nature such as the ancient world scarce dreamed 
of. They have sought in the labor of the workers of the fields, and 
the swarthy toilers of the market and the street and factories, a 
lyric theme to glory in the mighty industry of man, or in the trage- 
dies and comedies that assail men and women; have essayed to in- 
terpret the atmosphere and moods aroused by their stupendous en- 
deavor. 

To-day live art concerns itself and must concern itself with the 
emotions that move humanity, as art has ever been concerned with the 


sensations. And the mystery of it all is no less profound than the 
searchings of the heart and the hunger of the soul to know of life 
that moved the old Egyptians to their fantastic, majestic and large 
Art. 


Splendid as was the mighty achievement of Greece, she never 
reached to the majesty and the grandeur of that masterpiece of 
sculpture that stands upon the edge of Africa, head and shoulders 
above her highest achievement, in the wondrous thing that is called 
the Sphinx—a work of art that moves the homage of the world and 
of the ages. The genius of Egypt spent itself upon the majesty 
of the mystery of life—and it moved thereby to higher purpose and 
vaster significance. 

For, when all is said, and the last eager craving done, it is all 
a mystery, this wondrous wayfaring that we call Life; and it is well 
so, lest the reason reel. 
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ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Tuat crisis in the movement for woman’s suffrage, toward which 
events have consistently been shaping themselves for the past five 
years in England, seems at last to be not only imminent, but un- 
avoidable. Step by step, the militant suffragettes have proceeded 
in their campaign for the vote with all the strategy and reasoned 
policy of a highly trained military organization. The leaders have 
exhibited not merely a spirit of perseverance and endurance worthy 
of any group of human beings engaged in a great struggle for vin- 
dication of human rights; they have exhibited as well a political 
sagacity and a knowledge of the historic features of woman’s strug- 
gle for the ballot which endows their movement with exceptional 
character and significance. 

As I watched their great procession in London on Saturday, 
June 18th, in which more than ten thousand women took part, I real- 
ized as never before the splendid, almost tragic, earnestness of this 
great contemporary upheaval of human conscience. The demonstra- 
tion in 1908, when Hyde Park was crowded to overflowing with all 
the different clans and sects of the women’s organization, has been 
pronounced the largest political demonstration ever held in the 
United Kingdom. At that time, there was no triumph of organiza- 
tion, simply the triumph of marshaling in a single spot and at a 
given moment a vast body of human beings of a single sex united in 
their demand for a common good. But the demonstration of the 
present year was a triumph of organization and of consolidation. 
It embodied a refutation of the charges of the anti-suffragists that 
the suffragists cannot unite in a single demand, cannot consolidate 
all their jarring factions into one solid phalanx animated with single 
mind and single purpose. In the procession marched representatives 
of every phase, not simply of opinion, but of action, profession, 
ereed. In this procession, which took more than two hours to pass 
a single point, were more than one hundred and thirty Branches, 
Leagues and Societies ; the music of forty bands furnished the martial 
note in abundance; at brief intervals appeared banners bearing such 
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inscriptions as “ Taxation without Representation is Tyranny” 
(Mr. Asquith’s favorite saying!), “ The Longest Day has an End,” 
“Live or Die with Honor,” “ Hear it, Old Europe, we have Sworn 
the Death of Slavery,” “ This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 
soon,” and—in honor of the late Premier’s advice—* Keep on Pester- 
ing.” At the head of the Women’s Social and Political Union was 
borne Laurence Housman’s beautiful banner, “ From Prison to Citi- 
zenship ”; and behind, the glittering host of steely broad arrows, 
carried as the wide-spreading points of spears by the six hundred 
and seventeen women of the Union who have suffered imprisonment 
for the cause—by them or by their representatives. Behind the 
banner, in the first ranks of prisoners, by right of endurance and of 
honor, came the world-famed leaders of the movement: Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, Miss Annie 
Kenney, Miss Mary Gawthorpe; nearby was Lady Constance Lyt- 
ton. In their midst was upheld a banner inscribed with the signa- 
tures of the eighty who, in extremity of protest against injustice, 
resorted to the hunger-strike, with all its attendant cruelty and suf- 
fering. ‘The Women’s Freedom League made an imposing display ; 
and the 800 women graduates—gorgeous in the scarlet and gold of 
their doctors’ caps, gowns and hoods—won unstinted applause all 
along the line of march. It is impossible to enumerate all the di- 
visions of the procession: graduates of science, arts, music, every 
branch of the highest knowledge; artists, actresses, writers, nurses, 
athletes; the pitiable sweated workers from the slums and delicate 
mill girls from Lancashire; an extraordinary number of men united 
in behalf of women’s enfranchisement; etc., etc. Afterwards caine 
the tremendous overflow meeting at the Albert Hall, addressed by 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
Miss Annie Kenney, and Lord Lytton, Chairman of the Conciliation 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

The significance of this monster demonstration is to be inter- 
preted, not simply in terms of its splendid organization, its repre- 
sentative character, its pageantry and display. The great change 
in public sentiment was markedly noticeable; the public, no longer 
called upon to prevent defiance of the law, gave every assistance in 
facilitating the passage of the procession; and tens of thousands of 
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interested and in many cases enthusiastic spectators applauded these 
resolute women in their triumphant demonstration. 

The real significance of the demonstration is to be read primarily 
in association with the moving events of the hour. By their vigor- 
ous, at times violent, and in many cases heroic tactics, the militant 
suffragettes have changed the women’s cause from a sensational insur- 
rection into a political cause célébre. In the early days, they pur- 
sued a policy of “heckling” political speakers which led to their 
forcible ejection from political meetings. When Cabinet Ministers 
tried to avoid the “ heckling ” of women by confining their audiences 
to men, the women continued their protest in more aggressive ways. 
First they sought out Cabinet Ministers at their homes or at other 
places, and laid their demands before them. Second, women entered 
meeting halls by strategy and delivered their protest from the roof, 
from under the platform or from elsewhere. Thirdly, at the sugges- 
tion of women, men who were champions of the women’s cause heckled 
Cabinet Ministers at their meetings, and in consequence suffered 
severely at the hands of the stewards. Fourthly, women have headed 
street demonstrations outside the meetings with the view of entering 
them by force; and, when effectively barred out, have sent a material 
protest into the hall in the shape of a well-directed stone. 

At certain times in the course of the agitation—for instance, 
after the monster Hyde Park demonstration in 1908—the Women’s 
Social and Political Union have requested Mr. Asquith to receive a 
deputation. Until the other day, he had proved obdurate, invaria- 
bly refusing all such requests. Refused all access to the Prime Min- 
ister, refused the right granted under all free and representative 
governments, namely the right to present their grievances to the 
ruling authority, the women resorted to still more forceful measures. 
They had been persistently taunted, notably by the Minister of War, 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, with pursuing a policy of pin-pricks; and they 
were openly challenged to “ do something serious.” The suffragettes 
who have been imprisoned maintain that their actions are not the 
result of moral turpitude, but are actions taken with a political ob- 
ject. Hence they claimed in prison the partial immunity that en- 
lightened governments are wont to accord to political prisoners. 
From the beginning, the English Government has departed from this 
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honorable tradition. In October, 1905, Miss Christabel Pankhurst 
and Miss Annie Kenney were sentenced to the third division in 
Strangeways Gaol, Manchester; thereby they were degraded to the 
rank of the lowest criminals. In July, 1906, of the eleven women ar- 
rested, ten were sent to the second division and one to the third. It 
is characteristic of English public sentiment that, in this instance, 
considerable feeling was aroused,—not on account of the injustice !— 
but because one of the prisoners was the daughter of Richard Cobden. 
Mr. Gladstone was forced by public sentiment to have the prisoners 
transferred to the first division and given treatment approximating 
to that accorded political prisoners. After twelve months, there 
was a reversion to the former method—presumably no other daughters 
of Richard Cobden having been arrested; and suffrage prisoners 
were sent to the second and in some cases to the third division, and 
there suffered the full treatment of prison discipline. 

At first the women endured these indignities in silence; as time 
went on they realized that by remaining silent, they were allowing 
the traditions of proper treatment of political offenders to be abro- 
gated. On appeal, the Home Secretary refused to make any change; 
and this in the face of the protests of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, continued over a period of eighteen months. In June, 
1909, prison tactics were decided on by the members of the W. S. 
P. U. as a definite policy. If their claim for treatment as political 
prisoners was disregarded, they were to make a protest inside the 
walls of the prison: passive resistance to prison regulations, to wear- 
ing prison dress, to confinement in separate cells, to the routine of 
prison life; and this was to be followed by breaking the windows of 
their cells. Not only were these methods carried out; a still more im- 
pressive method of protest was inaugurated by the courage of one 
woman. Miss Wallace Dunlop, following the example of Russian 
prisoners, adopted the hunger strike—passive resistance carried to 
the limit, boldly staking life in the effort to win justice. She, and 
fourteen other women suffrage prisoners sent to Holloway Gaol a 
few days later, won the day and were released by the Government 
after having faced starvation for four, five, six and more days. The 
Government dared not take the responsibility for their death. 

** When the annals of these times come to be written,” says the 
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author of Women’s Fight for the Vote, “ historians will stand aghast 
at the extraordinary and inhuman method by which the Government 
attempted to put an end to the hunger strike, and they will wonder 
how in this civilized age such a course of action could be permitted 
by the people of the country. But beyond all this their thoughts 
will be filled with reverent admiration for the women who for the 
sake of their cause were prepared to endure so terrible an ordeal.” 
This terrible ordeal was feeding by force, which Mr. Gladstone in 
September, 1909, determined to adopt. ‘The woman was seized by a 
number of wardresses, forcibly held down or strapped down in a 
chair, and food poured into her stomach through her mouth, prized 
open by a steel instrument, her throat being pinched to make her 
swallow. Another method was to force a tube up through the nos- 
trils and down into the stomach. These methods caused intense suf- 
fering and retching, amounting in some cases to sickness continued 
during the whole period of the operation. Some of the prison doc- 
tors were said to have been frankly callous, others directly brutal, 
in carrying on the revolting operation of forcible feeding. The 
legality of the proceedings was tested in a case brought by Mrs. 
Leigh, backed by the W. S. P. U., against the Home Secretary, the 
Governor, and the Doctor of Birmingham Gaol, where she was forci- 
bly fed. The Lord Chief Justice, agreeing that it was necessary 
for the authorities of the prison to take this course in order to enable 
them to safeguard the life and health of the prisoners, refused to 
allow the main question to go to the jury at all. Lady Constance 
Lytton, after she had begun the hunger strike in Newcastle—emulat- 
ing the example of Mrs. Leigh at Birmingham—was examined by a 
specialist from London, instead of being fed by force. Her heart 
was pronounced weak and she was released after fifty-six hours. Mr. 
Gladstone hotly denied the charge of being a “ respecter of persons.” 
Some months later Lady Constance Lytton again resolved to share the 
lot of her fellow suffragettes, notably Selina Martin and Leslie Hall, 
who were said to have suffered exceptional brutality in Liverpool 
Prison. Disguised and under the feigned name of Jane Warton, 
she led a march of the men against the prison, was arrested and sent 
to gaol for a fortnight. No specialist was sent to see her, the un- 
known, undistinguished “ Jane Warton”; no examination of her 
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heart took place until after she had been fed by force three times; 
the examination, when it was actually made, was only of a perfunc- 
tory character, and she was pronounced quite sound! After several 
days, an order for her release was sent from the Home Office! Thus 
was Mr. Gladstone’s “ bluff ” called—for there seems little reason 
to doubt that the fact of her identity becoming either suspected or 
known was the cause of her release. Soon after, Mr. Gladstone left 
England to become Governor of South Africa; and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw maintains that he was virtually “banished” by Lady Con- 
stance Lytton. The Women’s Social and Political Union declared 
a “truce”; and Mr. Churchill, the new Home Secretary, introduced 
a thoroughly humane rule for the treatment of women political 
prisoners. 

For the first time since he has been Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith 
received a deputation from women on the subject of woman suffrage 
on the Tuesday following the “ March of the Ten Thousand” on 
June 18th. Just one week before, notably on Tuesday, June 14th, 
Mr. David J. Shackleton, M.P., introduced the Woman Suffrage Bill 
in the House of Commons; there was no call for a division, and the 
bill was received with consideration and respect. This bill, prepared 
by the Woman Suffrage Conciliation Committee, of which the Earl of 
Lytton is chairman, is not all that the suffragettes desire or contend 
for; still, it will accomplish, if passed, the great step for which all 
are fighting: the granting of the ballot to women. It would give 
the ballot to women who are “ householders ” or “ occupiers ” (not 
to owners, lodgers or university graduates), and its practical effect 
would be to enfranchise about one million women. 

The anti-suffragists, the mentally slovenly who have given no 
thought to the question, and those who still have an open mind in 
regard to the subject, have persistently condemned the methods em- 
ployed by the “ militant” suffragettes as “ unwomanly,” “ in bad 
taste,” “unfair,” “ ineffective.’ And while it is true that the 
methods employed have not always been those that are exercised by 
women in polite society for securing their desires, it is indubitable 
that the present state of public opinion has been brought about, and 
could only have been brought about, by such overt acts of violent 
protest as would force the attention of the whole world upon the 
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issues involved. History has shown that dignified petitions contain-— 
ing the signatures of hundreds of thousands of representative citi- 
zens have availed the suffrage cause nothing. As John Stuart Mill 
said in his Subjection of Women: “ 'The concessions of the privileged 
to the unprivileged are seldom brought about by any better method 
than the power of the unprivileged to extort them.” The “ militant ” 
suffragists have caused a bill to be introduced into Parliament and 
forced Mr. Asquith to hear their demands in person. Why? Be- 
cause they have literally stuck at nothing, because they have been 
prepared to sacrifice life itself in vindication of their right to vote. 

The memorandum of the Committee on the Conciliation Bill con- 
tains these significant words: 


“We do not claim for our bill that it is an ideal solution; it is 
a working compromise. Its single merit is that, in a way which no 
party can consider objectionable or unfair, it breaks down the bar- 
rier which at present excludes all women from citizen rights. It is 
against this insulting exclusion that women are protesting. For 
those women who care most about the suffrage, it is a secondary 
matter whether this or the other woman will be qualified under any 


given bill. They are fighting for the status of their sex. .. . 

“ This question is as urgent as it is important. It is forty years 
since the first suffrage bill passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons. The patience and ability of the women of the older 
socicties deserved an earlier reward. The failure of Parliaments to 
give effect to an opinion which they have repeatedly avowed would, 
if continued, justify women in complaining that in regard to them 
the Constitution had broken down. The painful struggle of the 
past four years is an experience which no one would wish to see 
repeated. However opinions may differ as to the methods by which 
this cause has recently been advocated, everyone must deplore the 
fact that many women, whose high character gives them a command- 
ing interest with their fellows, should be found in open hostility to 
the laws of the land, and that their capacity for devotion and self- 
sacrifice should be called forth in opposition to public order. It is 
with the object of preventing the continuance of this evil and of 
forwarding an act of justice, long overdue, that we ask for support 
for this bill. The reform will be the more gracious if it comes by 
the united effort of men of all parties.” 


In answer to the petitions presented by representatives of the 
National Union of Woman Suffrage Societies and of the Women’s 
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Liberal Federation, Mr. Asquith replied that as he had stated in his 
speech at the Albert Hall on December 10th last, he was still of the 
opinion that the new House of Commons ought to have an opportu- 
nity to express an opinion upon the question of woman suffrage. 
He made no effort to conceal his own personal opposition to granting 
. the suffrage to women; but promised to consult the Cabinet and an- 
nounce his decision at an early date. On Thursday, June 23d, he 
announced in the House of Commons that before the close of the 
session the House would be given an opportunity of a full debate 
and a division on the second reading—a process from which he an- 
ticipated an “ instructive light” on Parliamentary opinion in this 
matter. But, in view of its contentious nature and the exigencies 
of business, no further facilities would be allowed the measure.* He 
went on to say that “ the House ought to have opportunities, if that 
is their deliberate desire, for effectively dealing with the whole ques- 
tion.” Upon this latter statement, seemingly so precise and un- 
mistakable, the friends of woman suffrage relied implicitly. All 
their energies were devoted to rallying the extreme strength of the 
woman suffrage movement to the vote on the second reading of the 
Conciliation Bill. Should they succeed in rolling up a large ma- 
jority in behalf of the bill, they would advance that fact as an 
expression, on the part of the House, of their “ deliberate desire” 
to have opportunities “ for effectively dealing with the whole ques- 
tion.” Only in this way could they hope to induce Mr. Asquith 
to consent to allow further facilities to the bill. Again and again, 
during his incumbency as Prime Minister, he had yielded, under 
strong pressure, and subsequently taken positions strikingly at vari- 
ance with his originally expressed views. His “ firm purpose ” in re- 
gard to Veto proposals had been altered—under the pressure brought 
to bear upon him by the factions whose support was essential to the 
maintenance of his government in power. And his volte-face in re- 
spect to the Royal Declaration Bill was only another example—with 
aspects of high comedy—of his faculty for dialectical quibble and 
striking compromise. This aspect of the situation was pertinently 
set forth by the suffragettes in a cartoon of familiar Gilbertian 


*The “further facilities” referred to are: committee, report, and third 
reading. 
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extravaganza—* What, never?” ‘No, never!” “ What, never? ” 
“ Well, hardly ever.” 

In her address to the Prime Minister, Mrs. Fawcett warned him 
of the consequences of refusing to grant “ special facilities ” to the 
Conciliation Bill. “Great hopes have been raised by the introduc- 
tion of this particular bill,” she said, “ and I know there will be 
great disappointment if it is not carried, and I fear there will be a 
great outburst of anger if these hopes are doomed to disappointment. 
If you cannot hold out any hope of anything being done for this 
great principle, I am afraid there will be a very undesirable outburst 
of feeling and indignation.” In the official organ of the suffra- 
gettes, Votes for Women, Miss Christabel Pankhurst wrote: “ By 
promising a second reading, which is to take place too late in the 
session to be of any practical value, Mr. Asquith is considered to 
have added insult to injury.” Lady McLaren threatened Mr. 
Asquith that, in the event of his refusing to allow an early oppor- 
tunity for a vote on the second reading of the Conciliation Bill, the 
suffragettes would go to the country and say: “ You, who are work- 
ing against the Veto of the House of Lords, are planning a Veto on 
the House of Commons.” All the manifestoes of the suffragettes 
and their adherents contained the slightly veiled threat of a re- 
opening of “hostilities” beside which the smashing of window- 
panes would seem like the peaceable diversion of holiday excursion- 
ists. Mr. Pethick Lawrence, one of the editors of Votes for Women, 
predicted that if Mr. Asquith persisted in placing obstacles in the 
way of the Conciliation Bill, he would “ invite a further campaign 
of militancy more serious and more widespread and with more far- 
reaching results even than that which we have recently witnessed.” 

A deputation from the Committee on the Conciliation Bill waited 
on Mr. Asquith and demanded an early date for the second reading 
of that bill. A remarkable Memorial, containing 196 names in all— 
including thirty out of the forty Labor members, and over a hun- 
dred influential Liberals—was also prepared, and presented to the 
Prime Minister, urging him to grant the necessary facilities for the 
passage of the Conciliation Bill. A further Memorial, signed by 
many of the leading men in public life—in art, letters, science, edu- 
cation—was also prominently put forward. In response to this 
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formidable expression of sentiment, Mr. Asquith reconsidered his dc- 
cision and set July 11th, and “ if the promoters wish,” July 12th, for 
the debate and vote on the second reading of the Parliamentary 
Franchise (Women) Bill. The Committee on the Conciliation Bill 
decided to ask for the two days for the debate; and to resist any 
motion for committing the Bill to the whole House. 

On July 11th, and again on July 12th, there ensued a remarkable 
debate, of the most general and circumstantial character, engaged 
in by the most distinguished members of the English Parliament. 
In his opening remarks, Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Opposition, 
made the vastly significant statement: “I do not suppose that there 
has ever been a debate in this House conducted under such unique 
circumstances as that in which we are now engaged, or one in which 
parties on both sides of the House have been so strangely divided.” 

The second reading of the bill was moved by Mr. Shackleton, 
and seconded by Sir J. Rolleston, in speeches of a perfectly formal 
character—neither significant in themselves, nor in their bearing 
upon the future discussion of the subject. The rejection was moved 
by Mr. F. E. Smith in a long and elaborate speech which, for fu- 
tility of argument and lamentable expression of antiquated views, 
is without a parallel in the contemporary discussion of the subject 
of woman suffrage. He denied that the bill was democratic in char- 
acter—though it represented the composite views of the various fac- 
tions in English political life ready to support a bill for granting 
women the vote; he denied that women had any “ right” to vote; 
he denied that women wanted the franchise—though lamely con- 
fessing that, if he were satisfied that every woman in England wanted 
the vote, he would not be influenced thereby one iota; he warned 
the House of the “ anarchy ” that would result were women granted 
the franchise; and, in a peroration, paid a ludicrous and fatuously 
insincere tribute to “ true womanhood! ” 

The first really significant speech was that of Mr. Haldane, the 
Secretary of War, a supporter of the measure. Among other things, 
he said: 


“ Matthew Arnold was fond of saying that the attitude of the 
British aristocracy toward what he called the great spiritual move- 
ment of his time reminded him very much of the attitude of Pontius 
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Pilate in presence of the phenomenon of Christianity. To-day you 
have the very same illustration. You have people who will discuss 
things on abstract grounds, and upon the footing of the supposed 
wishes of women on the subject, and the supposed finding of a large 
and increasing body of women opposed to the commission which is 
asked for. But look at what has gone on in the country, and what 
is likely to be going on still more next year. Every month brings 
forward some new phase of these great social questions, in which 
the interest of women is so intense. The practical problems of to- 
day are problems which women come more in contact with. .. . 
Everybody knows the position of women, in regard to remuneration, 
is not so good as that of men, and I cannot get it out of my mind 
that this is, to some extent, due to the fact that the women cannot 
associate themselves with that force and authority which is given 
by the fact that men possess a certain political force. . 

“I believe the time will come when people will look back upon 
the state of things to-day with as much amazement as we look back 
on the period when slavery was believed to be the very foundation 
and essence of the well-being of the State, when they will feel that 
our doubts were the outcome of a great superstition, and will marvel 
that humanity did not emancipate itself earlier.” 


The most logical and able speech in opposition to the bill was 
made by the Prime Minister—a frankly confessed opponent of 
granting the suffrage to women. The strength of his speech lay 
in the concentration of his opposition, not to the abstract principle 
involved, but to the particular Bill under discussion. He branded it 
as a “ half-hearted and unstable compromise.” 


“Ts this a democratic measure? It has been urged that it is, 
because it adds a million persons to the electorate. A democratic 
measure, as I understand, does not create, but removes distinctions— 
it is a measure which, in granting new political rights, grants them 
on some intelligible principle of equality, as between different classes 
of claimants. I do not understand a democratic measure to be one 
such as this, which, as has been pointed out with unanswerable force 
by the Home Secretary, is really a measure which, in its practical 
application, enables an enormous number of new occupation voters 
to be manufactured, and in that way to adulterate the constituencies 
of the country. . 

“ What you are e doing—the a of the Labor party, who are 
responsible for the framework of this Bill—is in the name of democ- 
racy to introduce into an electoral reform a number of property 
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voters, a number of persons who are possessed of no special claim 
or any sort of character, to be distinguished from their fellow- 
women—deliberately leaving out that class of women who have the 
best title to be on, who are best fitted by the circumstances of their 
lives and the functions they are daily performing to be on—the 
wives of our citizens and the mothers of the nation. It is a trav- 
esty of democratic legislation.” 


At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Asquith significantly and 
sternly upbraided the champions of woman suffrage for indulging in 
threats as to the consequences, should a free path not be given them. 
“ A cause,” he pointed out with solemnity and earnestness, “ which 
cannot win its way to public acceptance by persuasion, by argument, 
by organization, by the peaceful method of agitation, is a cause 
which has already in advance pronounced on itself its own sentence 
of death.” In his speech in support of the Conciliation Bill, Mr. 
Balfour likewise deplored the violent methods which had _ been 
adopted, and predicted that in the long run, “ whatever the momen- 
tary appearances may be, such methods will be ruinous to the cause 
in which they are employed.” 

The speech of Mr. Balfour, save in this one respect, was in dia- 
metrical opposition to the speech of Mr. Asquith. It was with ex- 
treme diffidence that he spoke on the subject at all, for: “ Hardened 
speaker as I am, it is not a pleasant reflection that in what I am 
going to say I do not think I shall please anybody!” He ran the 
risk of alienating the suffragists by refusing to admit their “ right ” 
to vote. And he impugned the “ logic ” of Mr. Asquith, who main- 
tained that, once you grant woman the suffrage, you must accept 
the “ inevitable ” consequence of seeing women become Members of 
Parliament. Positing democracy as “ government by consent,” Mr. 
Balfour maintained that “ when you get to a point where a class as a 
class thinks itself outraged by- being excluded, then I think democ- 
racy, as properly understood, is the only possible government by 
any nation.” The great change which society has undergone, the 
fundamental alterations in its complexion in modern times, forced 
upon him the conviction of the necessity for granting woman the 
suffrage. First of all, there are now an enormous number of women 
who have to earn their own livelihood; these women are in a position 
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of social isolation—a situation to which there is no counterpart in 
previous generations. Secondly, at the invitation of men, women 
of all classes are being dragged into active politics; and “ it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say to those whom we ask to do all the hard intel- 
lectual work of politics, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no further, 
and the last proof we require of equality we will not give you. You 
may canvass for us, you may speak for us, you may sing for us. 
You may get your husband into Parliament, you may keep him in, 
but you must not put a cross opposite his name—that is beyond your 
competence, you are a woman!’ ” 

Mr. Balfour frankly expressed his faith in the ability of women 
to rise to the height of “ all those considerations which influence Im- 
perial politics,” and pleaded for the removal of the “ hereditary dis- 
ability ” under which women nowadays suffer. 


“The Prime Minister seems to think that the sex is an absolute 
bar, not to politics, but to the exercise of one particular kind of 
political function. If he said we ought to keep women out of politics, 
I could understand him, but he does not say that. He says they may 
canvass, but they must not vote; they may speak, but they must not 
vote; he urges them to agitate, but they must not vote; they may 
do everything connected with the active political life of the country, 
except the single, formal operation of putting their cross to the 
name of a candidate. Talk of logic! Is that logic? Talk of the 
power of. the sex! Is that where you wish to draw the distinction 
between the sexes? Talk of any change of this sort being injuri- 
ous to the future of women as women! If the future of women as 
women is injured by their being mixed up in a political life, their 
cause is lost already. They are mixed up already, and you who are 
opposing this bill are urging them to mix themselves up in politics. 
In these circumstances you cannot complain if they feel that by the 
exclusion of our existing law there is an hereditary slur put upon 
their sex. That is a policy which might have been justifiable, which 
was justifiable, in times gone by, but which, with the development 
of political instincts, political institutions, and political discussions, 
is tolerable no longer.” 


Although the Conciliation Bill had been framed with the express 
intention of uniting all the varying political sects in support of 
woman suffrage and had successfully met the objections raised to 
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former bills, it aroused the opposition of two Liberal leaders who 
claim to be committed to the principle of woman suffrage. Both 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill vigorously opposed 
the bill on the grounds that it was thoroughly undemocratic, and 
was so framed as to permit no essential modification of its character 
in committee. By the suffragists, this attitude was openly branded 
as “ treachery ”—peculiarly exasperating treachery from those who 
had tacitly or explicitly given their approval to the terms of the bill 
prior to its introduction in the House of Commons. 

The vote on the second reading gave the Conciliation Bill a ma- 
jority of 110—a significant result, in that the majority was greater 
than that by which the Veto Resolutions were carried. Immediately 
afterwards another division was taken on the question whether the 
bill should be referred to a Committee of the whole House—carried 
by 145 votes. The significance of this vote amounted to this: that 
the bill would receive no further facilities during the summer ses- 
sion. Many politicians—both Radical and Unionist—who were pre- 
pared to support the principle of the bill, were exceedingly unwilling 
that this particular measure should pass into law. The Liberals 
clearly saw that they would not strengthen themselves with the coun- 
try by the passage of the bill; and Mr. Asquith unhesitatingly 
averred that its effect would be nothing more than to “ adulterate 
the constituencies ” with a perniciously “ fluid ” element. 

The advocates of women suffrage, of all classes and of both sexes, 
now lent all their energies to secure the necessary further facilities 
for the passage of the Conciliation Bill. The monster demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park on July 23d was certainly the most momentous 
thing of the kind ever seen in England, and perhaps the largest 
political meeting ever held in the world. Through every conceivable 
channel, Mr. Asquith was besieged to grant further facilities for the 
bill; but by putting an unsuspected interpretation upon his original 
statement, he attempted to validate his refusal. ‘ The Government 
recognize that the House should have opportunities, if that is their 
deliberate desire, for effectively dealing with the whole question ”— 
these were his words on July 23d; but he claimed that this did not 
refer to the summer session, especially in view of the fact that the 
bill had its title so carefully framed as to preclude the possibility of 
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“ effectively dealing with the whole question.” The advocates of 
woman suffrage claimed that the House had declared by a large ma- 
jority that it wanted the Conciliation Bill to be passed into law; 
and ironically enquired the difference between the veto of a non- 
elected Prime Minister, and the veto of a non-elected House of Lords! 

This is the woman suffrage crisis in England to-day. The move- 
ment is gaining strength and momentum, every day, every hour. It 
is irresistible. ‘The campaign of parliamentary regularity will pro- 
ceed with renewed vigor in the autumn. Militant methods have, for 
the moment, been abandoned as an unwise policy in the face of the 
reversal of sentiment in favor of woman suffrage in England. The 
attitude of the mere alarmist is both stupid and vicious. But one 
who has come into close touch with the women who lead this move- 
ment and with the men who follow that leadership, cannot ques- 
tion the martyr spirit which inspires them, the intensity of their con- 
viction, their immovable and heroic resolution. It seems certain, and 
indeed inevitable, that should the Liberals, with specious and treach- 
erous tactics, continue to flout the wishes of a compact majority, 


the suffragettes will once more resort to a campaign of militancy 
which promises to be fraught with menace to the stability of politi- 
cal parties and perhaps to the peace of Great Britain. 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S “CELT AND SAXON” 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


To criticise the valedictory relict of a great beloved master, 
such as this-fragment of a novel which George Meredith did not live 
to complete, is to find oneself somewhat painfully torn this way and 
that between one’s loyalty—or rather, say one’s affectionate gratitude 
—and one’s judgment. It hurts to have to say the cold truth, hurts 
still more to have to feel it. Having so vividly in memory the full- 
blooded magnetic achievements of the master’s prime, one is loth 
to admit that the creative vitality had at length to dwindle, the 
bloom and the brilliancy to fade, and the last effort of wearied pow- 
ers, once so exuberantly virile, come to seem little more than the 
chill shadow, even the pitiful parody, of the old masterpieces. Yet 
the creator of Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet came at length to Timon 
of Athens. 'To this must all come at last. And the suggested 
parallel has its balm for him whom Celt and Saxon sends back for 
renewed faith to Richard Feverel and The Egoist. Of course, there 
will, doubtless, be those—every master counts such out-and-out ad- 
herents—who will acclaim this fragment with the old transports, 
Meredithyrambists for whom every word that falls from the master’s 
lips is golden. And—who knows?—they may be right. Indeed, 
I have had a misgiving as, in reading Celt and Saxon, the familiar 
Meredithian formula developed itself, and one by one the familiar 
mannerisms once more took the stage—mannerisms once so fanatic- 
ally defended against all comers—that perhaps it was not so much 
Meredith that had been growing old, but his critic. Here, after 
all, is the same style that used to provoke such fervid partisanship 
in our youthful bosoms twenty years ago, and used, then so incom- 
prehensibly to us, to infuriate our elders almost to the verge of apo- 
plexy. Yet, how is it that as one reads Celt and Sazon one insen- 
sibly finds oneself making mental, and even articulate, comments 
strangely similar to those elderly comments we used so airily to 
brush aside twenty years ago? Was there something wrong with 
the style after all? O shuddering, sacrilegious thought! Yet alas! 
no less shuddering the alternative that, in the interval—we have 
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merely been growing old., A voice whispers—* A man loves the meat 
in his youth that he cannot endure in his age.” Have we outgrown 
the Meredith formula—or is it merely that in Celt and Saxon Mere- 
dith applies his formula with failing power? The alternative is the 
larger part of the truth; but there is also some considerable truth 
in the first supposition. Meredith’s style does not wear well—at 
least in its more idiosyncratic expression. In the long run it suf- 
fers, more than most styles, from the defects of its qualities; it pays 
the penalty of its lack of simplicity, of its orgiastic imagery, of 
its disregard of harmonious contour. So long as its content is of 
sufficient importance— human or divine — spiritual, intellectual, 
poetic, humorous and so forth—we bear with the manner for the sake 
of the matter; indeed, at its best, that manner seems the only possi- 
ble vehicle for the material it contains, and, thus vitalized by its bril- 
liant imaginative and intellectual energy, it has unquestionably a 
very individual magnetism. That magnetism, so pervasive in the 
earlier masterpieces, was only intermittent in the later novels. In 
One of our Conquerors and even Lord Ormont and his Aminta, the 
style, once so acrobatically supple, is unmistakably seen to be suffer- 
ing from what one might call ossification of the arteries. Not to 
carry the image too far, the style has been too well-fed and nourished 
too indiscriminately from all sources—and the chalk is painfully ap- 
parent in the jerk and gesticulation of the sentences. In Celt and 
Saxon the decline has progressed so far that much of the book reads, 
as I said before, like nothing so much as a parody of the once so 
full-blooded and flashing achievement. It reminds me of a certain 
great actor who died a short time ago. In his prime we adored him 
for his very mannerisms. But, at the last, how sadly chap-fallen 
they had come to seem, how deserted by that victorious magnetism 
that once so thrilled our boyish hearts! Nothing left but the strut 
and the stammer, and the ghost of the grand manner haunting the 
closing scene. 

Of course, it has to be remembered that Celt and Saxon is un- 
finished. We have but nineteen chapters. The story has barely 
begun, and the central figure, that familiar superb “ Meredith 
woman ” of whom we have dawn-like hints and foreshadowings (or 
rather fore-lightings )—Adiante—has not yet stepped upon the stage. 
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Meredith always takes some time to get under way, and it may well 
have been that with the entrance of Adiante, as with auroral radiance, 
the novel might have warmed and bloomed into a living thing. We 
are left, however, with Adiante still enshrouded in mystery—she, 
the daughter of a stiff-necked English aristocrat, Mr. Adister, the 
wife of some petty European prince, married against her father’s 
will, and still rebelliously aloof on the continent. Meanwhile, we 
have been introduced to the typical Meredithian milieu—English 
politico-aristocratic society. ‘The Saxon side of the novel is repre- 
sented by the aforesaid Mr. Adister and his family, all pedigree and 
cold steely distraction, the Celtic by the O’Donnells, two attractive 
young Irish gentlemen of wealth and lineage, and a rattling elderly 
cousin of theirs, Captain O’Donnell. Through the mésalliance of 
Mr. Adister’s sister with this wild Irishman, Captain O’Donnell, the 
two families have come into somewhat reluctant relationship. There 
is still another connection between them. Young Philip O’Donnell 
and Adiante Adister had been in love with each other, but Mr. Adister 
had vetoed their marriage. Adiante, as we have seen, has subse- 
quently married a European prince; and, as the fragment closes, we 
find Philip apparently approaching a state of tenderness for a cer- 
tain Miss Mattock, the heiress of a wealthy member of parliament 
of the “ Saxon ” self-made order. 

On one of his last pages, Mr. Meredith thus announces the theme 
of his novel: * The reasons for the division of Celt and Saxon, what 
they think and say of one another, often without knowing that they 
are divided, and the wherefore of our abusing ourselves, brave Eng- 
land, our England of the ancient fortitude and the future incarna- 
tion, can afford to hear. Why not in a tale?” Here certainly is a 
theme of which Meredith was congenitally fitted to see both sides, 
and there can be no doubt that, had he undertaken it in the fullness 
of his powers, he would have produced another masterpiece. As it 
is, so far as the novel has proceeded, the theme, instead of being de- 
veloped, is merely discoursed about through the mouths of various 
Meredithian masks, with an extravagance of misbegotten imagery 
which out-Merediths Meredith, an extravagance utterly devoid of 
the charm of the old clustering tendriled fancy, or the illumination 
of the sudden lightning flashes of splendid metaphor. How different 
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this uncouth garrulity, from that inspired monologue in which word 
caught fire from word, and an idea shot up rocket-like into the sky 
of thought to open out into a shining rain of star-like fancies. Har- 
lequin, alas! has become pantaloon. That exquisite mental titilla- 
tion, appealing so deliciously to one’s cerebral risibility, which was 
the raison d’étre of the more fantastic vagaries of Meredith’s style, 
will be sought in vain in the mazes of this maddening vestige. 

Captain Con O’Donnell, a buffoon Irishman, deeming himself a 
poet, and the future liberator of Ireland, is the chief mask through 
which Meredith disgorges this depressing loquacity; but Meredith 
has more than enough to spare for all his characters, who, one and 
all, of course as of old, talk Meredithese. Even young Patrick 
O’Donnell, the most charming figure in the book, is condemned to 
employ the same grotesque jargon. Talking of the lack of har- 
mony between England and Ireland to steely Mr. Adister, of all 
people, and on their first meeting, this is how he symbolizes the situa- 
tion: 


“ We’re mixed up, tis true, well or ill; and we’re stronger, both 
of us, united than tearing two strips; and so, there, for the past! 
so long as we can sct our eyes upon something to admire, instead of 
a bundle squatting fat on a pile of possessions and vowing she won’t 
budge; and taking kicks from a big foot across the Atlantic, and 
shaking bayonets out of her mob-cap for a little one’s cock of the 
eye at her; and she’s all for the flesh-pots, and calls the rest of man- 
kind fools because they’re not the same; and so long as she can trim 
her ribands and have her hot toast and tea, with a suspicion of a dram 
in it, she doesn’t mind how heavy she sits; nor that’s not the point, 
nor’s the land question, nor the potato crop, if only she wore the 
right sort of face to look at, with a bit of brightness about it, to 
show the idea inside striking a light from the day that’s not yet 
nodding to us, as the tops of big mountains do; or if she were only 
braced ‘and gallant, and cried, Ready, though I haven’t much out- 
look! we’d be satisfied with her for a handsome figure. I don’t 
know whether we wouldn’t be satisfied with her for politeness in her 
manners. We'd like her better for a spice of devotion to a light 
higher up in politics and religion. But the key of the difficulty’s a 
sparkle of enthusiasm. It’s part business, and the greater part sen- 
timent. We want a rousing in the heart of us; or else we’d be 
pleased with her for sitting so as not to overlap us entirely ; we’d feel 
more at home, and behold her more respectfully. We'd see the policy 
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of an honorable union, and be joined to you by more than a tele- 
graphic cable. That’s Captain Con, I think, and many like him.” 


That Mr. Adister should grow still more frigid after such an 
outpouring is hardly matter for surprise, or, with such examples be- 
fore him, that he should regard “ the language of metaphor” as 
“ fool’s froth.” If only it were amusing! but actually, it serves no 
purpose either of entertainment or illumination. And there is page 
after page of such weary misbegotten ingenuity. There is one din- 
ner-table conversation carried on in it entirely—a sad travesty, in- 
deed, of the electrical dialogue in the great novels. The guests 
have fallen into a discussion as to the meaning of the unicorn in 
the British coat-of-arms. 


* But how do we account for the horn on his forchead?” Mr. 
Rumford sadly queried. 

* ‘Two would have been better for the harmony of the Unicorn’s 
appearance,” Captain Con remarked, desirous to play a floundering 
fish, and tender to the known simple goodness of the ingenuous man. 
“What do you say, Forbery? The poor brute had a fall on his 
pate and his horn grew on it, and it’s to prove that he has got some- 
thing in his head, and is dangerous both fore and aft, which is not 
the case with other horses, who’re usually wicked at the heels alone. 
That’s it, be sure, or near it. And his horn’s there to file the sub- 
ject nation’s grievances for the Lion to pursue at his leisure. And 
his color’s prophetic of the Horse to come, that rides over all.” 

“Lion and Unicorn signify the conquest of the two hemispheres, 
Matter and Mind,” said Dr. Forbery. “ The Lion there’s no mis- 
take about. The Unicorn sets you thinking. So it’s a splendid 
Standard, and means the more for not being perfectly intelligible at 
a glance.” 


Was ever such painful fooling as this in the name of brilliancy! 

There is one gigantic chapter devoted to “ The great Mr. Bull 
and the Celtic and Saxon View of Him” written with merciless in- 
dustry entirely in this vein. This is how it opens. 


“ Meanwhile India, our lubber giant, had ceased to kick a leg, 
and Ireland, our fever invalid, wore the aspect of an opiate slumber. 
The volcano we couch on was quict, the gritty morsel unabsorbed 
within us at an armistice with the gastric juices. Once more the 
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personification of the country’s prosperity had returned to the hum- 
ming state of roundness. Trade whipped merrily, and he spun.” 


What would Mr. Adister make of that? “ The personification of 
the country’s prosperity ” proves not, as one would suppose, a top, 
but John Bull. To compare John Bull in a period of prosperity to 
a top merrily spinning to the whip is surely the most unrealizable of 
images. But, to be fair, this chapter contains passages where the 
old method is used with some measure of the old success. Here is 
such a passage: 


* What has he [Bull] done for the growth of his globe of brains? 
—the lesser, but in our rightful posture the upper, and justly the 
directing globe, through whose directions we do, by feeding on the 
past to sow the future, create a sensible present composed of both— 
the present of the good using of our powers. What can he show in 
the Arts? What in Arms? His bards—O faithless! but they are 
men—his bards accuse him of sheer cattle-contentedness in the mead, 
of sterility of brain, drowsihood, nidnoddyism, downright carcase- 
dullness. They question him to deafen him of our defences, our in- 
tellectual eminence, our material achievements, our poetry, our 
science; they sneer at his trust in Neptune, doubt the scaly invul- 
nerability of the God. They point over to the foreigner, the clean- 
stepping, braced, self-confident foreigner, good at arms, good at 
the arts, and eclipsing us in industriousness manual and mental, and 
some dare to say, in splendor of verse—our supreme accomplishment. 

“Then with one big bellow, the collapse of pursiness, he aban- 
dons his pedestal of universal critic; prostrate he falls to the for- 
eigner ; he is down, he is roaring; he is washing his hands of English 
performances, lends ear to foreign airs, patronizes foreign actors, 
browses on reports from camps from foreign armies. He drops his 
head like a smitten ox to all great foreign names, moaning ‘ Shake- 
speare!’ internally for a sustaining apostrophe. He well-nigh loves 
his poets, can almost understand what poetry means. If it does not 
pay, it brings him fame, respectfulness in times of reverse. Brains, 
he is reduced to apprehend, brains are the generators of the conquer- 
ing energies. He is now for brains at all costs, he has gained a con- 
ception of them. He is ready to knock knighthood on the heads of 
men of brain—even literary brains. They shall be knights, an orna- 
mental body. ‘To make them peers, and a legislative, has not struck 
him, for he has not yet imagined them a stable body. They require 
petting, to persuade them to flourish and bring him esteem. 
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“This is Mr. Bull, our image before the world, whose pranks are 
passed as though the vivid display of them had no bad effect on the 


nation.” 


How much finer and more appropriate, says Meredith later, the 
old symbol of Britannia. The Celtic malcontents, he well says, 
“transmit the sentiment of the loathing of Bull, as assuredly they 
would be incapable of doing, even with the will, were a splendid fire- 
eyed motherly Britannia the figure sitting in the minds of men for 
our image—a palpitating figure, alive to change, penetrable to 
thought, and not a stolid concrete of our traditional old yeoman 
characteristic.” 


Meredith’s noble dream for England is finely expressed through 
the character of Rockney, one of those austere distinguished editors 
that are among the indispensable dramatis persone of a Meredith 
novel; and the central plea of the book is for “ an ideal of country, 
of Great Britain, . . . that will be to the taste of Celt and Saxon 
in common, to wave as a standard over their fraternal marching.” 
But let us leave racial and political considerations, and look for 
those more attractive earmarks of a Meredith novel. They are all 
here, though less generously in evidence than of old. Dreary as too 
many of the pages are, they do occasionally break into the old bloom 
when woman or nature is the theme, and I shall presently make a 
small “ Pilgrim’s Scrip” of felicities that dart their epigrammatic 
lightning here and there with something of the old vividness. Who, 
after all, suggests, so to say, the radiant supernaturalism of woman, 
and at the same time retains her wild-rose fragrance of earth, as 
Meredith—the wonder of her, and her plain wholesome womanliness. 
Here are a few passages with the old bloom upon them: 

“This was the air once breathed by Adiante Aster, his elder 
brother Philip’s love and lost love: here she had been to Philip flame 
along the hill-ridges, his rose-world in the dust-world, the saintly in 
his earthly.” ‘“ And so she just half swoons, enough to show how 
the dear angel looks in her sleep: a trick of kindness these heavenly 
women have, that we heathen may get a peep of their secret rose- 


enfolded selves; and dream’s no word, nor drunken, for the blessed 
mischief it works with us.” 


Still the old man, as the young one who wrote Richard Feverel, 
believes in “ the happy open spaces where the romantic things of life 
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are as natural as the sun that rises and sets.” Still we have Mere- 
dith, as at the end of The Egoist, the champion of “ that fiery 
dragon, a beautiful woman with brains.” His Miss Mattock—who 
gives promise of being the very attractive second leading lady— 
“was of the order of young women possessing active minds instead 
of figured pasteboard fronts, who see what there is to be seen about 
them and know what may be known instead of decorously waiting 
for the astonishment of revelations.” And here a sentence of the 
wisdom to which women have already awakened, and which Meredith 
was one of the first to propound: 


* Women must take the fate of market fruit till they earn their 
own pennies, and then they’ll regulate the market. It is a tussle for 
money with them as with us, meaning power. They'll do it as little 
by oratory as they have done by millinery, for their oratory, just 
like their millinery, appeals to a sentiment, and to a weaker; and noth- 
ing solid comes of a sentiment. Power is built on work.” 


Welsh women have always occupied a special corner of Mere- 
dith’s heart. Here is a charming characterization of them—from 
Mr. Adister’s point of view: 


“Their women were a composition of mind and fire. They had 
no reason, nothing solid in their whole nature. Englishmen allied 
to them had to learn that they were dealing with broomstick witches 
and irresponsible sprites.” 


No Meredith novel would seem authentic without the south-west 
wind somewhere blowing in it. Here is a passage which shows that 
the hand of perhaps the greatest master of nature-description in 
“nglish had not lost its cunning: 


“ Rough weather on the Irish Sea discharged a pallid file of pas- 
sengers from the boat at Holyhead just as the morning sun struck 
wave and mountain with one of the sudden sparkling changes which 
our South-westers have in their folds to tell us after a tumultuous 
night that we have only been worried by Puck. The scene of 
frayed waters all rosy-golden, and golden-banded heathery height, 
with the tinted sand, breaking to flights of blue, was resplendent 
for those of our recent seafarers who could lift an eye to enjoy it. 
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for every sense of life. You could believe the breast of the moun- 
tain to be heaving, the billows to be kissing fingers to him, the rollers 
shattered up the cliff to have run to extinction to scale him. He 
seemed in his clear-edged mass King of this brave new boundless 
world built in a minute out of the wreck of the old.” 


And how charming is this put into the mouth of the loquacious Cap- 
tain Con: 


“ There’s no life save the eternal. Father Boyle’s got the truth. 
Flesh is less than grass, my sons; ’tis the shadow that crosses the 
grass. I love the grass. I could sit and watch grass-blades for 
hours. I love an old turf-mound, where the gray grass nods and 
seems to know the wind and have a whisper with it, of ancient times 
maybe and most like; about the big chief lying underneath in the 
last must of his bones that a breath of air would scatter. They 
just keep their skeleton shape as they are; for the turf-mound pro- 
tects them from troubles; ’tis the nurse to that delicate old infant !—” 


Here are a few flashes in the old lightning manner. A char- 
acterization of Captain Con’s wife, once Miss Adister: 


“ Her aspect suggested the repose of a winter’s landscape, enjoy- 
able in pictures, or on skates, otherwise nipping.” 


And how good is this of an Englishman’s way of laughing at a 
joke: 


“They laugh, but they laugh extinguishingly, and not a bit 
to spread a general conflagration and illumination.” 


Again someone’s brief answer to a question is described as “ pre- 
. senting simply the corpse of the fact.” 

“A coronet steadies the brain,” is the comment on the Toryism 
of one-time Radicals, when elevated to the peerage. 

Meredith might well have been thinking of himself, when, writing 
of Rockney’s journalistic ideals and the public, he says: 


“ Ah! what a public! Serve it honorably, you are in peril of 
collapsing: show it nothing but the likeness of its dull animal face, 
you are steadily inflated.” 
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The moral of the book may be summed up in this prophecy:- 


“ Ay, the time for the Celt is dawning: I see it, and I don’t often 
spy a spark where there isn’t soon a blaze. Solidity and stupidity 
have had their innings: a precious long innings it has been; and now 
they’re shoved aside like clods of earth from the rising flower.” 


To the same effect Grant Allen years ago made one of his delight- 
fully cock-sure announcements. ‘“ We Celts,” said he, “ shall hence- 
forth rule the roost in Britain.” 

Whether or not this is a consummation to be wished, perhaps 
America is in the most favorable position to pronounce. 





THE SPELL 


SADA LOUISE COWAN 


Come back to me and leave me not again. 
Until you went, I never knew what pain 
Could be. How desolate the day and drear, 
Without your tireless song and smile to cheer; 
O Golden Hair, on which the sunlight fell... . 
O precious laughter, like a tinkling bell... . 
Come back to me!.. . 

Nay, come not back again! For one brief hour 
I wandered happy in Delusion’s bower 

And had forgot that you were false to me. 

A hundred thousand curses on you be! .. . 

O Golden Hair . . . in truth I feel love’s pain 
As e’en of old. Nay, Sweet, I cannot blame. . . . 
Come back to me! 





CELT AND SAXON 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CAPTAIN CON’S LETTER 


Women may be able to tell you why the nursing of a military 
invalid awakens tenderer anxieties in their bosoms than those called 
forth by the drab civilian. If we are under sentence of death we are 
all of us pathetic, of course; but stretched upon the debatable couch 
of sickness we are not so touching as the colored coat: it has the 
distinction belonging to color. It smites a deeper nerve, or more than 
one; and this, too, where there is no imaginary subjection to the 
charms of military glory, in minds to which the game of war is 
lurid as the plumes of the arch-slayer. 

Jane Mattock assisting Mrs. Adister O’Donnell to restore Cap- 
tain Philip was very singularly affected, like a person shut off on a 
sudden from her former theories and feelings. Theoretically she 
despised the soldier’s work as much as she shrank abhorrently from 
bloodshed. She regarded him and his trappings as an ensign of 
our old barbarism, and could peruse platitudes upon that theme with 
enthusiasm. The soldier personally, she was accustomed to consider 
an inferior intelligence: a sort of schoolboy when young, and school- 
master when mature: a: visibly limited creature, not a member of our 
broader world. Without dismissing any of these views she found 
them put aside for the reception of others of an opposite character ; 
and in her soul she would have ascribed it to her cares of nursing 
that she had become thoughtful, doubtful, hopeful, even prayerful, 
surcharged with zeal to help to save a good sword for the country. 
If in a world still barbarous we must have soldiers, here was one 
whom it would be grievous to lose. He had fallen for the country; 
and there was a moving story of how he had fallen. She inclined to 
think more highly of him for having courted exposure on a miser- 
able frontier war where but a poor sheaf of glory could be gathered. 
And he seemed to estimate his professional duties apart from an aim 
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at laurels. A conception of the possibility of a man’s being both a 
soldier and morally a hero edged its way into her understanding. It 
stood edgeways within, desirous of avoiding a challenge to show 
every feature. 

The cares of nursing were Jane’s almost undividedly, except for 
‘the aid she had from her friend Grace Barrow and from Miss Coles- 
worth. Mrs. Adister O’Donnell was a nurse in name only. “ She’ll 
be seen by Philip like as if she were a nightmare apparition of his 
undertaker’s wraith,” Captain Con said to Jane, when recommending 
his cousin to her charitable nature, after he had taken lodgings at a 
farmhouse near Mrs. Lackstraw’s model farm, Woodside on the hills. 
“ Barring the dress,” as he added, some such impression of her 
frigid mournfulness might have struck a recumbent invalid. Jane 
acknowledged it, and at first induced her aunt to join her in the daily 
walk of half a mile to sit with him. Mrs. Lackstraw was 
a very busy lady at her farm; she was often summoned to 
London by her intuition of John’s wish to have her presiding at 
table for the entertainment of his numerous guests; she confessed 
that she supervised the art of nursing better than she practised it, 
and supervision can be done at a distance if the subordinate is prop- 
erly attentive to the rules we lay down, as Jane appeared to be. So 
Jane was left to him. She loved the country; springtide in the 
country set her singing; her walk to her patient at Lappett’s farm 
and homeward was an ethereal rapture for a heart rocking easy 
in fullness. There was nothing to trouble it, no hint of wild winds 
and heavy seas, not even the familiar insinuation from the vigilant 
monitress, her aunt, to bid her be on her guard, beware of what it 
is that great heiresses are courted for, steel her heart against serpent 
speeches, see well to have the woman’s precious word No at the sen- 
tinel’s post, and alert there. Mrs. Lackstraw, the most vigilant 
and plain-spoken of her sex, had forborne to utter the usual warn- 
ings which were to preserve Miss Mattock for her future Earl or 
Duke; and the reason why she forbore was a double one; a soldier 
and Papist could never be thought perilous to a young woman scorn- 
ing the sons of Mars and slaves of sacerdotalism. ‘The picture of 
Jane bestowing her hand on a Roman Catholic in military uniform, 
refused to be raised before the mind. Charitableness, humaneness, 
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the fact that she was an admirable nurse and liked to exercise her 
natural gift, perfectly accounted for Jane’s trips to Lappett’s farm, 
and the jellies and fresh dairy dainties and neat little dishes she was 
constantly despatching to the place. A suggestion of possible danger 
might prove more dangerous than silence, by rendering it attractive. 
Besides, Jane talked of poor Captain Philip as Patrick O’Donnell’s 
brother, whom she was bound to serve in return for Patrick’s many 
services to her; and of how unlike Patrick he was. Mrs. Lackstraw 
had been apprehensive about her fancy for Patrick. Therefore if 
Captain Philip was unlike him, and strictly a Catholic, according to 
report, the suspicion of danger dispersed, and she was allowed to 
enjoy the pleasures of the metropolis as frequently as she chose. The 
nursing of a man of Letters, or of the neighbor to him, a beggar in 
rags, would not have been so tolerated. Thus we perceive that wits 
actively awake inside the ring-fence of prepossessions they have 
erected may lull themselves with their wakefulness. Who would have 
thought !—is the cry when the strongest bulwark of the fence is 
broken through. 

Jane least of any would have thought what was coming to pass. 
The pale square-browed young officer, so little Irish and winning in 
his brevity of speech, did and said nothing to alarm her or strike 
the smallest light. Grace Barrow noticed certain little changes of 
mood in Jane: she could scarcely have had a distinct suspicion at the 
time. After a recent observation of him, on an evening stroll from 
Lappett’s to Woodside, she pronounced him interesting, but hard. 
“He has an interesting head . . . I should not like to offend him.” 
They agreed as to his unlikeness to fluid Patrick; both eulogistic of 
the absent brother; and Jane, who could be playful in privacy with 
friends, clapped a brogue on her tongue to discourse of Patrick and 
apostrophize him: “ Oh! Pat, Pat, my dear cousin Pat! why are you 
so long away from your desponding Jane? [I'll take to poetry and 
write songs, if you don’t come home soon. You’ve put seas between 
us, and are behaving to me as an enemy. I know you'll bring home 
a foreign Princess to break the heart of your faithful. But Pll 
always praise you for a dear boy, Pat, and wish you happy, and 
beg the good gentleman your brother, to give me a diploma as nurse 
to your first-born. There now!” 
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She finished smiling brightly, and Grace was a trifle astonished, 
for her friend’s humor was not as a rule dramatic. 

“ You really have caught a twang of it from your friend Captain 
Con; only you don’t rattle the eighteenth letter of the alphabet in 
the middle of words.” 

“ T’ve tried, and can’t persuade my tongue to do it ‘ first off,’ as 
the boys say, and my invalid has no brogue whatever to keep me in 
practice,” Jane replied. ‘One wonders what he thinks of as he 
lies there by the window. He doesn’t confide it to his hospital 
nurse.” 

** Yes, he would treat her courteously, just in that military style,” 
said Grace, realizing the hospital attendance. 

“ It’s the style I like best:—no perpetual thankings and allusions 
to the trouble he gives!” Jane exclaimed. ‘ He shows perfect good 
sense, and I like that in all things, as you know. A red-haired young 
woman chooses to wait on him and bring him flowers—he’s brother 
to Patrick in his love of wild flowers, at all events!—and he takes 
it naturally and simply. These officers bear illness well. I suppose 
it’s the drill.” 


* Still I think it a horrid profession, dear.” 

Grace felt obliged to insist on that: and her “I think,” though 
it was not stressed, tickled Jane’s dormant ear to some drowsy wake- 
fulness. . 


“I think too much honor is paid to it, certainly. But soldiers, 
of all men, one would expect to be overwhelmed by a feeling of weak- 
ness. He has never complained; not once. I doubt if he would have 
complained if Mrs. Adister had been waiting on him all the while, 
or not a soul. I can imagine him lying on the battlefield night after 
night quietly, resolving not to groan.” 

“Too great a power of self-repression sometimes argues the want 
of any emotional nature,” said Grace. 

Jane shook her head. She knew a story of him contradicting 
that. 

The story had not recurred to her since she had undertaken her 
service. It colored the remainder of an evening walk home through 
the beechwoods and over the common with Grace, and her walk across 
the same tracks early in the morning, after Grace had gone to 
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London. Miss Colesworth was coming to her next week, with her 
brother if he had arrived in England. Jane remembered having once 
been curious about this adventurous man of Letters who lived by the 
work of his pen. She remembered comparing him to one who was 
compelled to swim perpetually without a ship to give him rest or 
land in view. He had made a little money by a book, and was ex- 
pending it on travels—rather imprudently, she fancied Emma Coles- 
worth to be thinking. He talked well, but for the present she was 
happier in her prospect of nearly a week of loneliness. The day was 
one of sunshine, windless, odorous: one of the rare placid days of 
April when the pettish month assumes a matronly air of summer and 
wears it till the end of the day. The beech twigs were strongly 
embrowned, the larches shot up green spires by the borders of woods 
and on mounds within, deep ditch-banks unrolled profuse tangles of 
new blades, and sharp eyes might light on a late white violet over- 
looked by the children; primroses ran along the banks. Jane had a 
maxim that flowers should be spared to live their life, especially flow- 
ers of the wilds; she had reared herself on our poets; hence Mrs. 
Lackstraw’s dread of the arrival of one of the minstrel order: and the 
girl, who could deliberately cut a bouquet from the garden, if re- 
quested, would refuse to pluck a wild flower. But now they cried out 
to her to be plucked in hosts, they claimed the sacrifice, and it seemed 
to her no violation of her sentiment to gather handfuls making a 
bunch that would have done honor to the procession of the children’s 
May-day—a day she excused for the slaughter because her idol and 
prophet among the poets, wild nature’s interpreter, was that day on 
the side of the children. How like a bath of freshness would the 
thick faintly fragrant mass shine to her patient! Only to look at 
it was medicine! She believed, in her lively healthfulness, that the 
look would give him a spring to health, and she hurried forward to 
have them in water—the next sacred obligation to the leaving of 
them untouched. 

She had reared herself on our poets. If much brooding on them 
will sometimes create a sentimentalism of the sentiment they inspire, 
that also, after our manner of developing, leads to finer civilization ; 
and as her very delicate feelings were not always tyrants over her 
clear and accurate judgment, they rather tended to stamp her char- 
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acter than lead her into foolishness. Blunt of speech, quick in sensi- 
bility, imaginative, yet idealistic, she had the complex character of 
diverse brain and nerve, and was often a problem to the chief person 
interested in it. She thought so decisively, felt so shrinkingly ; spoke 
so flatly, brooded so softly! Such natures, in the painful effort to 
reconcile apparent antagonism and read themselves, forget that they 
are not full-grown. Longer than others are they young: but mean- 
while they are of an age when we are driven abroad to seek and shape 
our destinies. 

Passing through the garden-gate of Lappett’s farm, she made 
her way to the south-western face of the house to beg: a bowl of 
water of the farmer’s wife, and had the sweet surprise of secing her 
patient lying under swallows’ eaves on a chair her brother had been 
commissioned to send from London for coming uses. He was near 
the farm wife’s kitchen, but to windward of the cooking-reek, pleas- 
antly warmed, sufficiently shaded, and alone, with open letters on the 
rug covering his legs. He whistled to Jane’s dog Wayland, a re- 
triever, having Newfoundland relationships, of smithy redness and 
ruggedness; it was the whistle that startled her to turn and see him 
as she was in the act of handing Mrs. Lappett her primroses. 

“Out? I feared it would be a week. Is it quite prudent? ” Jane 
said, toning down her delight. 

He answered with the half-smile that refers these questions to 
the settled fact. Air had always brought him round; now he could 
feel he was embarked for recovery: and he told her how the farmer 
and one of his men had lent a shoulder to present him to his old and 
surest physician—rather like a crippled ghost. Mrs. Adister was 
upstairs in bed with one of her headaches. Captain Con, then, was 
attending her, Jane supposed. She spoke of him as the most devoted 
of husbands. 

A slight hardening of Philip’s brows, well-known to her by this 
time, caused her to interrogate his eyes. They were fixed on her 
in his manner of gazing with strong directness. She read the con- 
trary opinion, and some hieroglyphic matter besides. 

“ We all respect him for his single-hearted care of her,” she said. 
“ T have a great liking for him. His tirades about the Saxon tyrant 
are not worth mentioning, they mean nothing. He would be one of 
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the first to rush to the standard if there were danger; I know he 
would. He is truly chivalrous, I am sure.” 

Philip’s broad look at her had not swerved. The bowl of prim- 
roses placed beside him on a chair by the farmer’s dame diverted it 
for a moment. 

“ You gathered them? ” he said. 

Jane drank his look at the flowers. 

“Yes, on my way,” she replied. ‘ We can none of us live for- 
ever; and fresh water every day will keep them alive a good long 
time. They had it from the clouds yesterday. Do they not seem 
a bath of country happiness!” Evidently they did their service in 
pleasing him. 

Seeing his fingers grope on the rug, she handed him his open 
letters. 

He selected the second, passing under his inspection, and asked 
her to read it. 

She took the letter, wondering a little that it should be in Captain 
Con’s handwriting. 

“TI am to read it through? ” she said, after a run over some lines. 

He nodded. She thought it a sign of his friendliness in sharing 
family secrets with her, and read: 

“ My pear Puiuir,—Not a word of these contents, which will 
be delivered seasonably to the lady chiefly concerned, by the proper 
person. She hears this morning I’m off on a hasty visit to Ireland, 
as I have been preparing her of late to expect I must, and yours the 
blame, if any, though I will be the last to fling it at you. I meet 
Father B. and pretty Kitty before I cross. Judging by the wind 
this morning, the passage will furnish good schooling for a spell 
of the hustings. But if I am in the nature of things unable to 
command the waves, trust me for holding a mob in leash; and they 
are tolerably alike. My spirits are up. Now the die is cast. My 
clection to the vacancy must be reckoned beforehand. I promise you 
a sounding report from the Kincora Herald. They will not say of 
me after that (and read only the speeches reported in the local 
paper )—‘ what is the man but an Irish adventurer!’ He is a lover 
of his country, Philip O’Donnell, and one of millions, we will hope. 
And that stigmatic title of long standing, more than anything 
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earthly, drove him to the step — to the ruin of his domestic felicity 
perhaps. But we are past sighing. 


‘Think you, when he crossed the tide, 
Caius Julius Cesar sighed ?’ 


“ No, nor thought of his life, nor his wife, but of the thing to be 
done. Laugh, my boy! I know what I am about when I set my 
mind on a powerful example. As a chameleon gets his color, we get 
our character from the objects we contemplate . . .” 

Jane glanced over the edge of the letter sheet rosily at Philip. 

“The chameleon,” he remarked. 

His dryness in hitting the laughable point diverted her, and her 
mind became suffused with a series of pictures of the chameleon 
captain planted in view of the Roman to become a copy of him, so 
that she did not peruse the terminating lines with her wakefullest at- 
tention: 

“ The liege lady of my heart will be the earliest to hail her hero 
triumphant, or cherish him beaten—which is not in the prospect. Let 
Ireland be true to Ireland. We will talk of the consolidation of the 
Union by and by. You are for that, you say, when certain things 
are done; and you are where I leave you, on the highway, though 
seeming to go at a funeral pace to certain ceremonies leading to 
the union of the two countries in the solidest fashion, to their mutual 
benefit, after a shining example. Con sleeps with a corner of the 
eye open, and you are not the only soldier who is a strategist, and a 
tactician too, aware of when it is best to be out of the way. Now 
adieu and par vobiscum. Reap the rich harvest of your fall to 
earth. I leave you in the charge of the kindest of nurses, next to 
the wife of my bosom the best of women. Appreciate her, sir, or 
perish in my esteem. She is one whom not to love is to be guilty of an 
offence deserving capital punishment, and a bastinado to season the 
culprit for his execution. Have I not often informed her myself that 
a flower from her hand means more than treasures from the hands 
of others? Expect me absent for a week. The harangues will not be 
closely reported. I stand by the truth, which is my love of the 
land of my birth. A wife must come second to that if she would be 
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first in her husband’s consideration. Hurrah me on, Philip, now it is 
action, and let me fancy I hear you shouting it.” 

The drop of the letter to the signature fluttered affectionately 
on a number of cordial adjectives, like the airy bird to his home in 
the corn. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MARS CONVALESCENT 


JaNE’s face was clear as the sky when she handed the letter back 
to Philip. In doing so, it struck her that the prolonged directness 
of his look was peculiar: she attributed it to some effect of the fresh 
spring atmosphere on a weakened frame. She was guessing at his 
reasons for showing her the letter, and they appeared possibly 
serious. 

“ An election to Parliament! Perhaps Mrs. Adister should have 
a hint of it, to soften the shock I fear it may be: but we must wait 
till her headache has passed,” she said. 

“You read to the end? ” said Philip. 

“ Yes, Captain Con always amuses me, and I am bound to confess 
I have no positive disrelish of his compliments. But this may prove 
a desperate step. The secret of his happiness is in extreme jeopardy. 
Nothing would stop him, I suppose? ” 

Philip signified that it was too late. He was moreover of opinion, 
and stated it in his briefest, that it would be advisable to leave the 
unfolding of the present secret to the captain. 

Jane wondered why the letter had been shown. Her patient might 
be annoyed and needing sympathy? 

“ After all,” she said, “ Captain Con may turn out to be a very 
good sort of member of Parliament in his way.” 

Philip’s eyebrows lifted, and he let fall a breath, eloquent of his 
thoughts. 

“My brother says he is a serviceable director of the Company 
they are associated in.” 

“ He finds himself among reasonable men, and he is a chameleon.” 

“ Parliament may steady him.” 
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“ It is too much of a platform for Con’s head.” 

“Yes, there is more of poet than politician,” said she. “ That 
is a danger. But he calls himself our friend; I think he really has 
a liking for John and me.” 

“* For you he has a real love,” said Philip. 

“ Well, then, he may listen to us at times; he may be trusted not 
to wound us. I am unmitigatedly for the one country—no divisions. 
We want all our strength in these days of monstrous armies directed 
by banditti Councils. England is the nation of the Christian exam- 
ple to nations. Oh! surely it is her aim. At least she strives 
to be that. I think it, and I see the many faults we have.” 

Her patient’s eyelids were down. 

She proposed to send her name up to Mrs. Adister. 

On her return from the poor lady racked with headache and lying 
little conscious of her husband’s powder-barrel under the bed, Jane 
found her patient being worried by his official nurse, a farm-laborer’s 
wife, a bundle of a woman, whose lumbering assiduities he fenced with 
reiterated humorous negatives to every one of her propositions, until 
she prefaced the last two or three of the list with a “ Deary me!” 
addressed consolatorily to herself. She went through the same forms 
each day, at the usual hours of the day, and Jane, though she would 
have felt the apathetic doltishness of the woman less, felt how hard 
it must be for him to bear. 

“Your sister will be with you soon,” she said. “I am glad, and 
yet I hope you will not allow her to put me aside altogether? ” 

* You shall do as you wish,” said Philip. 

“Ts she like Patrick? Her name is Kathleen, I know.” 

“‘ She is a raw Irish girl, of good Irish training, but Irish.” 

‘TI hope she will be pleased with England. Like Patrick in face, 
I mean.” ’ 

‘We think her a good-looking girl.” 

* Does she play? sing? ” 

** Some of our ballads.” 

“* She will delight my brother. John loves Irish ballads.” 

A silence of long duration fell’ between them. She fancied he 
would like to sleep, and gently rose to slip away, that she might 
consult with Mrs. Lappett about putting up some tent-cover. He 
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asked her if she was going. “Not home,” she said. His hand 
moved, but stopped. It seemed to have meant to detain her. She 
looked at a white fleece that came across the sun, desiring to conjure 
it to stay and shadow him. It sailed by. She raised her parasol. 

His eyelids were shut, and she thought him asleep. Meditating 
on her unanswered question of Miss Kathleen’s likeness to Patrick, 
Jane imagined a possibly greater likeness to her patient, and that 
he did not speak of his family’s exclamations on the subject because 
of Kathleen’s being so good-looking a girl. For if good-looking, a 
sister must resemble these handsome features here, quiescent to in- 
spection in their marble outlines as a corse. So might he lie on the 
battle-field, with no one to watch over him! 

While she watched, sitting close beside him to shield his head 
from the sunbeams, her heart began to throb before she well knew the 
secret of it. She had sight of a tear that grew big under the lashes 
of each of his eyelids, and rolled heavily. Her own eyes overflowed. 

The fit of weeping was momentary, April’s, a novelty with her. 
She accused her silly visions of having softened her. A hasty smooth- 
ing to right and left removed the traces; they were unseen; and 
when she ventured to look at him again there was no sign of fresh 
drops falling. His eyelids kept shut. 

The arrival of her diurnal basket of provisions offered a refresh- 
ing intervention of the commonplace. Bright air had sharpened his 
appetite: he said he had been sure it would, and anticipated cheating 
the doctor of a part of the sentence which condemned him to lie on 
his back up to the middle of June, a log. Jane was hungry too, and 
they feasted together gaily, talking of Kathleen on her journey, 
her strange impressions and her way of proclaiming them, and of 
Patrick and where he might be now; ultimately of Captain Con and 
Mrs, Adister. 

“He has broken faith with her,” Philip said sternly. “ She will 
have the right to tell him so. He can never be anything but a comic 
politician. Still he was bound to consult his wife previous to step- 
ping before the public. He knows that he married a fortune.” 

“ A good fortune,” said Jane. 

Philip acquiesced. “ She is an excellent woman, a model of up- 
rightness; she has done him all the good in the world, and here is 
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he deceiving her, lying—there is no other word: and one lie leads to 
another. When he married a fortune he was a successful adventurer. 
The compact was understood. His duty as a man of honor is to be 
true to his bond and serve the lady. Falseness to his position won’t 
wash him clean of the title.” 

Jane pleaded for Captain Con. “ He is chivalrously attentive 
to her.” 

“You have read his letter,” Philip replied. 

He crushed her charitable apologies with references to the letter. 

“ We are not certain that Mrs. Adister will object,” said she. 

“Do you see her reading a speech of her husband’s?” he re- 
marked. Presently with something like a moan: “ And I am her 
guest!” 

“ Oh! pray do not think Mrs. Adister will ever allow you to feel 
the lightest shadow . . .” said Jane. 

“No; that makes it worse.” 

Had this been the burden of his thoughts when those two solitary 
tears forced their passage? 

Hardly: not even in his physical weakness would he consent to 
weep for such a cause. 

“I forgot to mention that Mrs. Adister has a letter from her hus- 
band telling her he has been called over to Ireland on urgent busi- 
ness,” she said. 

Philip answered: “ He is punctilious.” 

“I wish indeed he had been more candid,” Jane assented to the 
sarcasm. 

“In Ireland he is agreeably surprised by the flattering proposal 
of a vacant seat, and not having an instant to debate on it, assumes 
the consent of the heavenliest wife in Christendom.” 

Philip delivered the speech with a partial imitation of Captain 
Con addressing his wife on his return as the elected among the pure 
Irish party. The effort wearied him. 

She supposed he was regretting his cousin’s public prominence 
in the ranks of the malcontents. “ He will listen to you,” she said, 
while she smiled at his unwonted display of mimicry. 

“A bad mentor for him. Antics are harmless, though they get 
us laughed at,” said Philip. 
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“You may restrain him from excesses.” 

“ Were I in that position, you would consider me guilty of greater 
than any poor Con is likely to commit.” 

“* Surely you are not for disunion? ” 

‘The reverse. I am for union on juster terms, that will hold 
it fast.” 

* But what are the terms? ” 

He must have desired to paint himself as black to her as possi- 
ble. He stated the terms, which were hardly less than the affright- 
ing ones blown across the Irish sea by that fierce party. He held 
them to be just, simply sensible terms. True, he spoke of the grant- 
ing them as a sure method to rally all Ireland to an ardent love of 
the British flag. But he praised names of Irish leaders whom she 
had heard Mr. Rockney denounce for disloyal insolence: he could 
find excuses for them and their dupes—poor creatures verily! And 
his utterances had a shocking emphasis. Then she was not wrong 
in her idea of the conspirator’s head, her first impression of him! 

She could not quit the theme: doing that would have been to be 
indifferent: something urged her to it. 


* Are they really your opinions? ” 

He seemed relieved by declaring that they were. 

“ Patrick is quite free of them,” said she. 

“We will hope that the Irish fever will spare Patrick. He was 
at a Jesuit college in France when he was wax. Now he’s taking the 
world.” 


“ With so little of the Jesuit in him!” 

“‘ Little of the worst: a good deal of the best.” 

** What is the best? ” 

“Their training to study. They train you to concentrate the 
brain upon the object of study. And they train you to accept ser- 
vice: they fit you for absolute service: they shape you for your 
duties in the world; and so long as they don’t smelt a man’s private 
conscience, they are model masters. Happily Patrick had held his own. 
Not the Jesuits would have a chance of keeping a grasp on Patrick! 
He’ll always be a natural boy and a thoughtful man.” 

Jane’s features implied a gentle shudder. 

“T shake a scarlet cloak to you?” said Philip. 
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She was directed by his words to think of the scarlet coat. “I 
reflect a little on the substance of things as well,” she said. “ Would 
not Patrick’s counsels have an influence? ” 

“‘ Hitherto our Patrick has never presumed to counsel his elder 
brother.” 

* But an officer wearing .. .” 

“The uniform! That would have to be stripped off. There’d 
be an end to any professional career.” 

“You would not regret it? ” 

** No sorrow is like a soldier’s bidding farewell to flag and com- 
rades. Happily politics and I have no business together. If the 
country favors me with active service I’m satisfied for myself. You 
asked me for my opinions: I was bound to give them. Generally I 
let them rest.” 

Could she have had the temerity? Jane marveled at herself. 

She doubted that the weighty pair of tears had dropped for the 
country. Captain Con would have shed them over Erin, and many 
of them. Captain Philip’s tone was too plain and positive: he would 
be a most practical unhistrionic rebel. 

“You would countenance a revolt?” she said, striking at that 
extreme to elicit the favorable answer her tones angled for. And it 
was instantly: 

** Not in arms.” He tried an explanation by likening the dissen- 
sion to a wrangle in a civilized family over an unjust division of 
property. 

And here, as he was marking the case with some nicety and diffi- 
culty, an itinerant barrel-organ crashed its tragic tale of music put 
to torture at the gate. It yelled of London to Jane, throttled the 
spirits of the woods, threw a smoke over the country sky, befouled 
the pure air she loved. 

The instrument was one of the number which are packed to suit 
all English tastes and may be taken for a rough sample of the jumble 
of them, where a danceless quadrille-tune succeeds a suicidal operatic 
melody and is followed by the weariful hymn, whose last drawl pert 
polka kicks aside. Thus does the poor Savoyard compel a rich people 
to pay for their wealth. Not without pathos in the abstract perhaps 
do the wretched machines pursue their revolutions of their factory 
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life, as incapable of conceiving as of bestowing pleasure: a bald cry 
for pennies through the barest pretence to be agreeable: but Jane 
found it hard to be tolerant of them out of London, and this one 
affecting her invalid and Mrs. Adister, must be dismissed. Wayland 
was growling; he had to be held by the collar. He spied an objec- 
tionable animal. A jerky monkey was attached to the organ; and 
his coat was red, his kepi was blue; his tailor had rigged him as a 
military gentleman. Jane called to the farm-wife. Philip assured 
her he was not annoyed. Jane observed him listening, and by degrees 
she distinguished a maundering of the Italian song she had one day 
sung to Patrick in his brother’s presence. 

“I remember your singing that the week before I went to India,” 
said Philip, and her scarlet blush flooded her face. 

“Can you endure the noise? ” she asked him. 

** Con would say it shrieks ‘ murder.’ But I used to like it once.” 

Mrs. Lappett came answering to the call. Her children were 
seen up the garden setting to one another with squared aprons, re- 
sponsive to a livelier measure. 

‘“* Bless me, Miss, we think it so cheerful!” cried Mrs. Lappett, 
and glanced at her young ones harmonious and out of mischief. 

“ Very well,” said Jane, always considerate for children. She had 
forgotten the racked Mrs. Adister. 

Now the hymn of Puritanical gloom—the peacemaker with Provi- 
dence performing devotional exercises in black bile. The leaps of 
the children were dashed. A sallow two or three minutes composed 
their motions, and then they jumped again to the step for lively legs. 
The similarity to the regimental band heading soldiers on the march 
from Church might have struck Philip. 

“ I wonder when I shall see Patrick!” he said, quickened in spite 
of himself by the sham sounds of music to desire changes and 
surprises. 

She echoed him. “ And I! Soon, I hope.” 

The appearance of Mrs. Adister with features which were the 
acutest critical summary of the discord caused toll to be paid in- 
stantly, and they beheld a flashing of white teeth and heard Italian 
accents. The monkey saluted militarily, but with painful sugges- 
tions of his forgone drilling in the ceremony. 
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“We are safe nowhere from these intrusions,” Mrs. Adister said; 
“not on these hills!—and it must be a trial for the wretched men 
to climb them, that thing on their backs.” 

“They are as accustomed to it as mountain smugglers bearing 
packs of contraband,” said Philip. 

“Con would have argued him out of hearing before he ground 
a second note,” she resumed. “I have no idea when Con returns 
from his unexpected visit to Ireland.” 

“ Within a fortnight, madam.” 

** Let me believe it! You have heard from him? But you are in 
the air! exposed! My head makes me stupid. It is now five o’clock. 
The air begins to chill. Con will never forgive me if you catch a cold, 
and I would not incur his blame.” 

The eyes of Jane and Phi!.p shot an exchange. 

* Anything you command, madam,” said Philip. 

He looked up and breathed his heaven of fresh air. Jane pitied, 
she could not interpose to thwart his act of resignation. The farmer, 
home for tea, and a footman, took him between them, crutched, while 
Mrs. Adister said to Jane: “ The doctor’s orders are positive :—if he 
is to be a man once more, he must rest his back and not use his legs 
for months. He was near to being a permanent cripple from that 
fall. My brother Edward had onc like it in his youth. Soldiers are 
desperate creatures.” 

“TJ think Mr. Adister had his fall when hunting, was it not?” 
said Jane. 

That was rather different from a fall on duty before the enemy, 
incurred by severe exhaustion after sunstroke! . . . 

Jane took her leave of Philip beside his couch of imprisonment 
in his room, promising to return in the early morning. He embraced 
her old dog Wayland tenderly. Hard men have sometimes a warm 
affection for dogs. 

Walking homeward she likewise gave Wayland a hug. She called 
him “ dear old fellow,” and questioned him of his fondness for her, 
warning him not to be faithless ever to the mistress who loved him. 
Was not her old Wayland as good a protector as the footman Mrs. 
Adister pressed her to have at her heels? That he was! 

Captain Con’s behavior grieved her, And it certainly revived 
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an ancient accusation against his countrymen. If he cared for her 
so much, why had he not placed confidence in her and commissioned 
her to speak of his election to his wife? Irishmen will never be quite 
sincere !—But why had his cousin exposed him to one whom he greatly 
esteemed? However angry he might be with Con O’Donnell in his 
disapproval of the captain’s conduct, it was not very considerate to 
show the poor man to her in his natural colors. Those words: “ The 
consolidation of the Union:” sprang up. She had a dim remem- 
brance of words ensuing: “ ceremonies going at a funeral pace . . . 
on the highway to the solidest kind of union: ”—yYes, he wrote: “I 
leave youto . . .” And Captain Philip showed her the letter! 

She perceived motives beginning to stir. He must have had his 
intention: and now as to his character!—Jane was of the order of 
young women possessing active minds instead of figured pasteboard 
fronts, who see what there is to be seen about them and know what 
may be known instead of decorously waiting for the astonishment of 
revelations. As soon as she had asked herself the nature of the 
design of so honorable a man as Captain Philip in showing her his 
cousin’s letter, her blood spun round and round, waving the reply 
as a torch; and the question of his character confirmed it. 

But could he be imagined seeking to put her on her guard? There 
may be modesty in men well aware of their personal attractions: 
they can credit individual women with powers of resistance. He was 
not vain to the degree which stupefies the sense of there being weight 
or wisdom in others. And he was honor’s own. By these lights of 
his character she read the act. His intention was . . . and even 
while she saw it accurately, the moment of keen perception was over- 
clouded by her innate distrust of her claim to feminine charms. For 
why should he wish her to understand that he was no fortune-hunter 
and treated heiresses with greater reserve than ordinary women! 
How could it matter to him?~—She saw the tears roll. Tears of men 
sink plummet-deep; they find their level. The tears of such a man 
have more of blood than of water in them.—What was she doing when 
they fell? She was shading his head from the sun. What, then, if 
those tears came of the repressed desire to thank her with some 
little warmth? He was honor’s own, and warm-hearted Patrick talked 
of him as a friend whose heart was his friend’s. Thrilling to kind- 
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ness, and, poor soul! helpless to escape it, he felt perhaps that he 
had never thanked her, and could not. He lay there, weak and tongue- 
tied: he.ce those two bright volumes of his condition of weakness. 

So the pursuit of the mystery ended, as it had commenced, in 
confusion, but of a milder sort and partially transparent at one or 
two of the gates she had touched. A mind capable of seeing was 
twisted by a nature that would not allow of open eyes; yet the laden 
emotions of her nature brought her round by another channel to 
the stage neighboring sight, where facts, dimly recognized for such 
as they may be in truth, are accepted under their disguises, because 
disguise of them is needed by the bashful spirit which accuses itself 
of audaciousness in presuming to speculate. Had she asked herself 
the reason of her extended speculation, her foot would not have 
stopped more abruptly on the edge of a torrent than she on that 
strange road of vapors and flying lights. She did not; she sang, 
she sent her voice through the woods and took the splendid ring of 
it for an assurance of her peculiarly unshackled state. She loved 
this liberty. Of the men who had “ done her the honor,” not one 
had moved her to regret the refusal. She lived in the hope of simply 
doing good, and could only give her hand to a man able to direct 
and help her; one who would bear to be matched with her brother. 
Who was he? Not discoverable; not likely to be. 

Therefore she had her freedom, an absolutely unflushed freedom, 
happier than poor Grace Barrow’s. Rumor spoke of Emma Coles- 
worth having a wing clipped. How is it that sensible women can be 
so susceptible? For, thought Jane, the moment a woman is what 
is called in love, she can give her heart no longer to the innocent 
things about her; she is cut away from Nature: that pure well-water 
is tasteless to her. To meitis wine! 

The drinking of the pure well-water as wine is among the fatal 
signs of fire in the cup, showing Nature at work rather to enchain 
the victim than bid her daughter go. Jane of course meant the 
po-t’s “ Nature.” She did not reflect that the strong glow of poetic 
imagination is wanted to hallow a passionate devotion to the inani- 
mate; for this evokes the spiritual; and passionateness of any kind 
in narrower brains should be a proclamation to usof sanguine freshets 
not coming from a spiritual source. But the heart betraying deluded 
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her. She fancied she had not ever been so wedded to Nature as on 
that walk through the bursting beechwoods, that sweet lonely walk, © 
perfect in loneliness, where even a thought of a presence was thrust 
away as a desecration and images of souls in thought were shadowy. 

Her lust of freedom gave her the towering holiday. She took the 
delirium in her own pure fashion, in a love of the bankside flowers 
and the downy edges of the young beech-buds fresh on the sprays. 
And it was no unreal love, though too intent and forcible to win the 
spirit from the object. She paid for this indulgence of her mood 
by losing the spirit entirely. At night she was a spent rocket. Her 
glorious walk through the wood seemed burnt out. She struck a light 
to try her poet on the shelf of the elect of earth by her bed, and she 
read, and read flatness. Not his the fault! She revered him too 
deeply to lay it on him. Whose was it? She had a vision of the 
gulfs of bondage. 

Could it be possible that human persons were subject to the spells 
of persons with tastes, aims, practices, pursuits alien to theirs? It 
was a riddle taxing her to solve it for the resistance to a monstrous 
iniquity of injustice, degrading her conception of our humanity. She 
attacked it in the abstract, as a volunteer champion of our offended 
race. And Oh! it could not be. The battle was won without a blow. 

Thereupon came glimpses of the gulfs of bondage, delicious, rose- 
enfolded, foreign; they were chapters of soft romance, appearing 
interminable, an endless mystery, an insatiable thirst for the mystery. 
She heard crashes of the opera-melody, and despising it even more 
than the wretched engine of the harshness, she was led by it, tyran- 
nically led a captive, like the organ-monkey, until perforce she 
usurped the note, sounded the cloying tune through her frame, passed 
into the vulgar sugariness, lost herself. 

And saying to herself: This is what moves them! she was moved. 
One thrill of appreciation drew her on the tide, and once drawn from 
shore she became submerged. Why am I not beautiful? was her 
thought. Those voluptuous modulations of melting airs are the 
natural clothing of beautiful women. Beautiful women may believe 
themselves beloved. They are privileged to believe, they are born 
with the faith.* 


* Celt and Sazon is now published in book form by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND 
MARGARET IN LONDON 
I 


I was twenty-seven when I met Margaret again, and the inter- 
vening five years had been years of vigorous activity for me if not 
of very remarkable growth. When I saw her again I could count 
myself a grown man. I think indeed I counted myself more com- 
pletely grown than I was. At any rate, by all ordinary standards, 
I had “ got on ” very well, and my ideas, if they had not changed very 
greatly, had become much more definite and my ambitions clearer and 
bolder. 

I had long since abandoned my fellowship and come to London. 
I had published two books that had been talked about, written several 
articles, and established a regular relationship with the Weekly Re- 
view and the Evening Gazette. I was a member of the Eighty Club 
and learning to adapt the style of the Cambridge Union to larger 
uses. ‘The London world had opened out to me very readily. I had 
developed a pleasant variety of social connections. I had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Evesham, who had been attracted by my New 
Ruler, and who talked about it and me, and so did a very great deal 
to make a way for me into the company of prominent and amusing 
people. I dined out quite frequently. The glitter and interest 
of good London dinner-parties became a common experience. I 
liked the sort of conversation one got at them extremely, the little 
glow of duologues burning up into more general discussions, the 
closing in of the men after the going of the women, the sage, 
substantial masculine gossiping, the later resumption of effective talk 
with some pleasant woman, graciously at her best. I had a wide 
range of houses; Cambridge had linked me to one or two correlated 
sets of artistic and literary people, and my books and Mr. Evesham 
had opened to me the big vague world of “society.” I wasn’t ag- 
gressive nor particularly snobbish nor troublesome, sometimes I 
talked well, and if I had nothing interesting to say I said as little as 
possible, and I had a youthful gravity of manner that was liked by 
hostesses. And the other side of my nature that first flared through 
the cover of restraints at Locarno, that too had had opportunity to 
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develop along the line London renders practicable. I had had my 
experiences and secrets and adventures among that fringe of ill- 
mated or erratic or discredited women the London world possesses. 
The thing had long ago ceased to be a matter of magic or mystery, 
and had become a question of appetites and excitement, and among 
other things the excitement of not being found out. ; 

I write rather doubtfully of my growing during this period. In- 
deed I find it hard to judge whether I can say that I grew at all in 
any real sense of the word, between three and twenty and twenty- 
seven. It seems to me now to have been rather a phase of realization 
and clarification. All the broad lines of my thought were laid down 
I am sure by the date of my Locarno adventure, but in those five 
years I discussed those things over and over again with myself and 
others, filled out with concrete fact forms I had at first apprehended 
sketchily and conversationally, measured my powers against my ideals 
and the forces in the world about me. It was evident that many men 
no better than myself and with no greater advantages than mine had 
raised themselves to influential and even decisive positions in the 
worlds of politics and thought. I was gathering the confidence and 
knowledge necessary to attack the world in the large manner ; I found 
I could write, and that people would let me write if I chose, as one 
having authority and not as the scribes. Socially and politically 
and intellectually I knew myself for an honest man and that quite 
without any deliberation on my part this showed and made things 
easy forme. People trusted my good faith from the beginning—for 
all that I came from nowhere and had no better position than any 
adventurer. 

But the growth process was arrested, I was nothing bigger at 
twenty-seven than at twenty-two, however much saner and stronger, 
and anyone looking closely into my mood during that period might 
well have imagined growth finished altogether. It is particularly 
evident to me now that I came no nearer to any understanding of 
women during that time. That Locarno affais was infinitely more to 
me than I had supposed at the time. It ended something—nipped 
something in the bud, perhaps—took me at a stride from a vague, 
fine, ignorant, closed world of emotion to intrigue and a perfectly 
definite and limited sensuality. It ended my youth—and for a time 
it prevented my manhood. I had never yet even peeped at the sweet- 
est, profoundest thing in the world, the heart and meaning of a girl, 
or dreamt with any quality of reality of a wife or any such thing 
as a friend among womankind. My vague anticipation of such things 
in life had vanished altogether. I turned away from their possibility. 
It seemed to me I knew what had to be known about womankind. I 
wanted to work hard, to get on to a position in which I eould develop 
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and forward my constructive projects. Women I thought had noth- 
ing to do with that. It seemed clear I could not marry for some 
years; I was attractive to certain types of women, I had vanity 
enough to give me an agreeable confidence in love-making, and I went 
about seeking a convenient mistress quite deliberately, someone who 
should serve my purpose and say in the end, like that kindly first 
mistress of mine, “ I’ve done you no harm,” and so release me. It 
seemed the only wise way of disposing of urgencies that might other- 
wise entangle and wreck the career I was intent upon. 

I don’t apologize for, or defend my mental and moral phases. 
So it was I appraised life and prepared to take it, and so it is a 
thousand ambitious men see it to-day. ... 

For the rest these five years were a period of definition. My 
political conceptions were perfectly plain and honest. I had one 
constant desire ruling my thoughts. I meant to leave England and 
the empire better ordered than I found it, to organize and discipline, 
to build up a constructive and controlling State out of my world’s 
confusions. We had, I saw, to suffuse education with a public in- 
tention, to develop a new better-living generation with a collectivist 
habit of thought, to link now chaotic activities in every human affair 
and particularly to catch that escaped, world-making, world-ruining, 
dangerous thing, industrial and financial enterprise, and bring it 
back to the service of the general good. I had then the precise image 
that still serves me as a symbol for all I wish to bring about, the image 
of an engineer building a lock in a swelling torrent—with water 
pressure as his only source of power. My thoughts and acts were 
habitually turned to that enterprise; it gave shape and direction to 
all my life. The problem that most engaged my mind during those 
years was the practical and personal problem of just where to apply 
myself to serve this almost innate purpose. How was I, a child of 
this confusion, struggling upward through the confusion, to take 
hold of things? Somewhere between politics and literature my grip 
must needs be found, but where? Always I seem to have been looking 
for that in those opening years, and disregarding everything else to 
discover it. 


iI 


The Baileys, under whose auspices I met Margaret again, were 
in the sharpest contrast with the narrow industrialism of the Staf- 
fordshire world. They were indeed at the other extreme of the scale, 
two active self-centred people, excessively devoted to the public ser- 
vice. It was natural I should gravitate to them, for they seemed to 
stand for the maturer, more disciplined, better informed expression 
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of all I was then urgent to attempt and do. The bulk of their friends 
were politicians or public officials, they described themselves as pub- 
licists—a vague yet sufficiently significant term. They lived and 
worked in a hard little house in Chambers street, Westminster, and 
made a centre for quite an astonishing amount of political and social 
activity. 

Willersley took me there one evening. The place was almost pre- 
tentiously matter-of-fact and unassuming. The narrow passage-hall, 
papered with some ancient yellowish paper, grained to imitate wood, 
was choked with hats and cloaks and an occasional feminine wrap. 
Motioned on rather than announced by a tall Scotch servant woman, 
the only domestic I ever remember seeing there, we made our way up 
a narrow staircase past the open door of a small study packed with 
blue-books, to discover Altiora Bailey receiving before the fireplace 
in her drawing-room. She was a tall commanding figure, splendid 
but a little untidy in black silk and red beads, with dark eyes that 
had no depths, with a clear hard voice that had an almost visible 
prominence, aquiline features and straight black hair that was apt 
to get astray, that was now astray like the head feathers of an eagle 
in a gale. She stood with her hands behind her back, and talked in 
a high tenor of a projected Town Planning Bill with Blupp, who was 
practically in those days the secretary of the Local Government 
Board. A very short broad man with thick ears and fat white hands 
writhing intertwined behind him, stood with his back to us, eager to 
bark interruptions into Altiora’s discourse. A slender girl in pale 
blue, manifestly a young political wife, stood with one foot on the 
fender listening with an expression of entirely puzzled propitiation. 
A tall, sandy-bearded bishop with the expression of a man in a trance 
completed this central group. 

The room was one of those long apartments once divided by fold- 
ing doors, and reaching from back to front, that are common upon 
the first floors of London houses. Its walls were hung with two or 
three indifferent water-colors, there was scarcely any furniture but 
a sofa or so and a chair, and the floor, severely carpeted with mat- 
ting, was crowded with a curious medley of people, men predominat- 
ing. Several were in evening dress, but most had the morning garb 
of the politician; the women were either severely rational or radiantly 
magnificent. Willersley pointed me out the wife of the Secretary 
of State for War and I recognized the Duchess of Clynes, who at that 
time cultivated intellectuality. I looked round, identifying a face 
here or there, and stepping back trod on someone’s toe, and turned 
to find it belonged to the Right Hon. G. B. Mottisham, dear to the 
Punch caricaturists. He received my apology with that intentional 
charm that is one of his most delightful traits, and resumed his dis- 
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cussion. Beside him was Esmeer of Trinity, whom I had not seen 
since my Cambridge days. . . . 

Willersley found an ex-member of the School Board for whom 
he had affinities, and left me to exchange experiences and comments 
upon the company with Esmeer. Esmeer was still a don; but he was 
nibbling, he said, at certain negotiations with the Times that might 
bring him down to London. He wanted to come to London. “ We 
peep at things from Cambridge,” he said. 

“This sort of thing,” I said, “ makes London necessary. It’s 
the oddest gathering.” 

“‘ Everyone comes here,” said Esmeer. ‘“ Mostly we hate them 
like poison—jealousy—and little irritations—Altiora can be a horror 
at times—but we have to come.” 

“ Things are being done? ” 

*Oh!—no doubt of it. It’s one of the parts of the British ma- 
chinery—that doesn’t show. . . But nobody else could do it. 

“Two people,” said Esmeer, “ who’ve planned to be a power—in 
an original way. And by Jove! they’ve done it!” 

I did not for some time pick out Oscar Bailey, and then Esmeer 
showed him to me in elaborately confidential talk in a corner with a 
distinguished looking stranger wearing a ribbon. Oscar had none 
of the fine appearance of nis wife; he was a short sturdy figure with 
a rounded protruding abdomen and a curious broad, flattened, clean- 
shaven face that seemed nearly all forehead. He was of Anglo-Hun- 
garian extraction, and I have always fancied something Mongolian 
in his type. He peered up with reddish swollen looking eyes over gilt 
edged glasses that were divided horizontally into portions of different 
refractive power, and he talked in an ingratiating undertone, with 
busy thin lips, an eager lisp and nervous movements of the hand. 

People say that thirty years before at Oxford he was almost ex- 
actly the same eager, clever little man he was when first I met him. 
He had come up to Balliol bristling with extraordinary degrees and 
prizes captured in provincial and Irish and Scotch universities—and 
had made a name for himself as the most formidable dealer in exact 
fact the rhetoricians of the Union had ever had to encounter. From 
Oxford he had gone on to a position in the Higher Division of the 
Civil Service, I think in the War: Office, and had speedily made a 
place for himself as a political journalist. He was a particularly 
neat controversialist, and very full of political and sociological ideas. 
He had a quite astounding memory for facts and a mastery of de- 
tailed analysis, and the time afforded scope for these gifts. The later 
eighties were full of politico-social discussion, and he became a prom- 
inent name upon the contents list of the Nineteenth Century, the 
Fortnightly and Contemporary, chiefly as a half sympathetic but 
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frequently very damaging critic of the socialism of that period. He 
won the immense respect of everyone specially interested in social 
and political questions; he soon achieved the limited distinction that 
is awarded such capacity, and at that I think he would have remained 
for the rest of his life if he had not encountered Altiora. 

But Altiora Macvitie was an altogether exceptional woman, an 
extraordinary mixture of qualities, the one woman in the world who 
could make something more out of Bailey than that. She had much 
of the vigor and handsomeness of a slender young man, and an un- 
scrupulousness altogether feminine. She was one of those women who 
are wanting in—what is the word?—muliebrity. She had courage 
and initiative and a philosophical way of handling questions, and 
she could be bored by regular work like a man. I should think that 
favorite heroine of mine in real life, Mary Kingsley, the West Afri- 
can traveler, must have been like her. She was entirely unfitted for 
her sex’s sphere. She was neither uncertain, coy, nor hard to please, 
and altogether too stimulating and aggressive for any gentleman’s 
hours of ease. Her cookery would have been about as sketchy as her 
handwriting, which was generally quite illegible, and she would have 
made, I feel sure, a shocking bad nurse. Yet you mustn’t imagine 
she was an inelegant or unbeautiful woman, and she is inconceivable 
to me in high collars or any sort of masculine garment. When she 
wasn’t in a state of personal untidiness that was partly a protest 
against the waste of hours exacted by the toilet and partly a natural 
disinclination, she had a gypsy splendor of black and red and silver 
all her own. And somewhen in the early nineties she met and married 
Bailey. 

I know very little about her early years. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Sir Deighton Macvitie, who applied the iodoform process to 
cotton, only his subsequent unfortunate attempts to become a cotton 
king prevented her from being a very rich woman. As it was she 
had a tolerable independence. She came into prominence as one of 
the more able of the little shoal of young women who were led into 
politico-philanthropic activities by the influence of the earlier novels 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward,—the Marcella crop. She went “ slum- 
ming ” with distinguished vigor, which was quite usual in those days 
—and returned from her experiences as an amateur flower girl with 
clear and original views about the problem—which is and always had 
been unusual. She had not married, I suppose because her standards 
were high, and men are cowards and with an instinctive appetite for 
muliebrity. She had kept house for her father by speaking occa- 
sionally to the housekeeper, butler and cook her mother had left her, 
and gathering the most interesting dinner-parties she could, and had 
married off four orphan nieces in a harsh and successful manner. 
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After her father’s smash and death she came out as a writer upon 
social questions and a scathing critic of the Charity Organization 
Society, and she was three and thirty and a little at loose ends when 
she met Oscar Bailey, so to speak, in the Contemporary Review. The 
lurking woman in her nature was fascinated by the ease and precision 
with which the little man rolled over all sorts of important and author- 
itative people, she was the first to discover a sort of imaginative big- 
ness in his.still growing mind, the forehead perhaps carried him off 
physically, and she took occasion to meet and fascinate him, and, so 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered from the abject humility and a 
certain panic into which she threw him, marry him. 

“This had opened a new phase in the lives of Bailey and herself. 
The two supplemented each other to an extraordinary extent. Their 
subsequent career was I think almost entirely her invention. She was 
aggressive, imaginative, and had a great capacity for ideas, while 
he was almost destitute of initiative and could do nothing with ideas 
except remember and discuss them. She was, if not inexact, at least 
indolent, with a strong disposition to save energy by sketching— 
even her i handwriting showed that—while he was inexhaustibly indus- 
trious, with a relentless invariable caligraphy that grew larger and 
clearer as the years passed by. She had a considerable power of 
charming; she could be just as nice to people—and incidentally just 
as nasty—as she wanted to be. He was always just the same, a little 
confidential and sotto voce, artlessly rude and egoistic in an undig- 
nified way. She had considerable social experience, good social con- 
nections, considerable social ambition and a handsome income, while 
he had none of these things. She saw in a flash her opportunity to 
redeem his defects, use his powers and do large, novel, rather start- 
ling things. She ran him. Her marriage, which shocked her friends 
and relations beyond measure,—for a time they would only speak of 
Bailey as “that gnome,”—was a stroke of genius, and forthwith 
they proceeded to make themselves the most formidable and dis- 
tinguished couple conceivable. P. B. P. she boasted was engraved in- 
side their wedding rings, “ Pro Bono Publico.” She meant it to be 
no idle threat. She had discovered very early in her life, that the last 
thing influential people will do is to work. Everything in their lives 
tends to make them dependent upon a supply of trustworthy detail. 
Their business is with the window and not the stock behind, and in 
the end they are dependent upon the stock behind for what goes into 
the window. She linked with that the fact that Bailey had a mind 
as orderly as a museum, and an invincible power over detail. She 
saw that if two people took the necessary pains to know the facts of 
government and administration with precision, to gather together 
knowledge that was dispersed and confused, to be able to say pre- 
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cisely what had to be done and what avoided in this eventuality or 
that, ‘hey would necessarily become a centre of reference for all sorts 
of legislative proposals.and political expedients. She went unhesi- 
tatingly upon that. 

Bailey under her vigorous direction threw up his post in the Civil 
Service and abandoned sporadic controversies, and they devoted them- 
selves to the elaboration and realization of this centre of public 
information she had conceived as their réle. They set out to study 
the methods and organizations and realities of government in the most 
claborate manner. They did the work as no one had ever hitherto 
dreamt of doing it. They planned the research on a thoroughly sat- 
isfying scale, and arranged their lives almost entirely for it. They 
took that house in Chambers Street and furnished it with severe 
economy, they discovered that Scotch domestic who is destined to be 
the faithful guardian and tyrant of their declining years, and they 
set to work. Their first book, The Permanent Official, fills three 
plump volumes, and took them and their two secretaries upwards of 
four years to do. It is an amazingly good book, an enduring achieve- 
ment. In a hundred directions the history and the administrative 
treatment of the public service was clarified for all time. . . 

They worked regularly every morning from nine to twelve, they 
lunched lightly, but severely, in the afternoon they took exercise or 
Bailey attended meetings of the London School Board, on which he 
served, he said, for the purposes of study—he also became a railway 
director for the same end. In the late afternoon Altiora was at 
home to various callers, and in the evening came dinner or a reception 
or both. 

Her dinners and gatherings were a very important feature in 
their scheme. She got together all sorts of interesting people in or 
about the public service, she mixed the obscurely efficient with the ill 
instructed famous and the rudderless rich, got together in one room 
more of the factors in our strange jumble of a public life than had 
ever met easily before. She fed them with a shameless austerity 
that kept the conversation brilliant, on a soup, a plain fish, and mut- 
ton or boiled fowl and milk pudding, with nothing to drink but whis- 
key and soda, and hot and cold water and milk and lemonade. 
Everybody was soon very glad indeed to come to that. She boasted 
how little her housekeeping cost her, and sought constantly for fresh 
economies that would enable her, she said, to sustain an additional 
private secretary. Secretaries were the Baileys’ one extravagance, 
they loved to think of searches going on in the British Museum, and 
letters being cleared up and précis made overhead, while they sat in 
the little study and worked together, Bailey with a clockwork indus- 
try and Altiora in splendid flashes between intervals of cigarettes 
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and meditation. “ All efficient public careers,” said Altiora, “ con- 
sist in the proper direction of secretaries.” 

“If everything goes well I shall have another secretary next 
year,” Altiora told me. “I wish I could refuse people dinner nap- 
kins. You can’t imagine what it means in washing. I dare most 
things. . . . But as it is, they stand a lot of hardship here.” 

“ There’s something of the miser in both these people,” said Es- 
meer, and the thing was perfectly true. For after all the miser is 
nothing more than a man who either through want of imagination 
or want of suggestion misapplies to a base use a natural power of 
concentration upon one end. The concentration itself is neither good 
nor evil, but a power that can be used in either way. And the 
Baileys gathered and reinvested usuriously not money but knowledge 
of the utmost value in human affairs. They produced an effect of 
having found themselves—completely. One envied them at times 
extraordinarily. I was attracted, I was dazzled—and at the same 
time there was something about Bailey’s big wrinkled forehead, his 
lisping broad mouth and the gestures of his hands, that I could not 
endure. ... 


Il 


Their effect upon me was from the outset very considerable. 

Both of them found occasion on that first visit of mine to talk 
to me about my published writings and particularly about my then 
just published book, The New Ruler, which had interested them very 
much. It fell in indeed so closely with their own way of thinking 
that I doubt if they ever understood: how independently I had arrived 
at my conclusions. It was their weakness to claim excessively. That 
irritation however came later. We discovered each other immensely ; 
for a time it produced a tremendous sense of kindred and codperation. 

Altiora I remember maintained that there existed a great army 
of such constructive minded people as ourselves—as yet undiscovered 
by one another. 

“Tt’s like boring a tunnel through a mountain,” said Oscar, 
“and presently hearing the tapping of the workers from the other 
end.” 

“Tf you didn’t know of them beforehand,” I said, “ it might be 
a rather badly joined tunnel.” 

“ Exactly,” said Altiora with a high note, “ and that’s why we 
all want to find out each other. . . .” 

They didn’t talk like that on our first encounter, but they urged 
me to lunch with them next day and then it was we went into things. 
A woman Factory Inspector and the Education Minister for New 
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Banksland and his wife were also there, but I don’t remember they 
made any contribution to the conversation. The Baileys saw to that. 
They kept on at me in an urgent litigious way. 

“We have read your book,” each began—as though it had been 
a joint function. “ And we consider—” 

“ Yes,” I protested, “ J think—” 

That was a secondary matter. 

They did not consider, said Altiora, raising her voice and going 
right over me, that I had allowed sufficiently for the inevitable de- 
velopment of an official administrative class in the modern state. 

“Nor of its importance,” echoed Oscar. 

That, they explained, was the cardinal idea of their lives, what 
they were up to, what they stood for. “We want to suggest to 
you,” they said,—and I found this was a stock opening of theirs— 
“that from the mere necessities of convenience elected bodies must 
avail themselves more and more of the services of expert officials. We 
have that very much in mind. The more complicated and technical 
affairs become the less confidence will the elected official have in him- 
self. We want to suggest that these expert officials must necessarily 
develop into a new class and a very powerful class in the community. 
We want to organize that. They will necessarily have to have very 
much of a common training. We consider ourselves as amateur un- 
paid precursors of such a class. . . .” 

The vision they displayed for my consideration as the aim of 
public-spirited endeavor, was like a harder, narrower, more special- 
ized version of the idea of a trained and disciplined state that Willer- 
sley and I had worked out in the Alps. They wanted things more 
organized, more correlated with government and a collective purpose, 
just as we did, but they saw it not in terms of a growing collective 
understanding, but in terms of functionaries, legislative change, and 
methods of administration. .. . 

It wasn’t clear at first how we differed. The Baileys were very 
anxious to win me to coéperation, and I was quite prepared at first 
to identify their distinctive expressions with phrases of my own, and 
so we came very readily into an alliance that was to last some years. 
Altiora manifestly liked me, I was soon discussing with her the per- 
plexity I found in placing myself efficiently in the world, the problem 
of how to take hold of things that occupied my thoughts, and she 
was sketching out careers for my consideration, very much as an 
architect on his first visit sketches houses, considers requirements, and 
puts before you this example and that of the more or less similar 
thing already done... . 
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It is easy to .ee how much in common there was between the Baileys 
and me, and how natural it was that I should become a constant 
visitor at their house and an ally of theirs in many enterprises. It 
is not nearly so easy to define the subtle antagonism of spirit that 
also held between us. There was a difference in texture, a difference 
in quality. How can I express it? The shapes of our thoughts were 
the same but the substances quite different. It was as if they had 
made in china or cast iron what I had made in transparent living 
matter. (The comparison is manifestly from my point of view.) 
Certain things never seemed to show through their ideas that were 
visible, refracted perhaps and distorted, but visible always, through 
mine. 

I thought for a time the essential difference lay in our relation 
to beauty. With me beauty is quite primary in life; I like truth, 
order and goodness, wholly because they are beautiful or lead straight 
to beautiful consequences. The Baileys either hadn’t got that or 
they. didn’t see it. They seemed at times to prefer things harsh and 
ugly. That puzzled me extremely. The esthetic quality of many 
of their proposals, the “ manners ” of their work, so to speak, were at 
times as dreadful as—well, War Office barrack architecture. A cari- 
cature by its exaggerated statements will sometimes serve to point 
a truth by antagonizing falsity and falsity. I remember talking to 
a great museum official in need of more public funds for the work he 
had in hand. I mentioned the possibility of enlisting Bailey’s in- 
fluence. 

“ Oh, we don’t want Philistines like that infernal Bottle-Imp run- 
ning us,” he said hastily, and would hear of no concerted action for 
the end he had in view. “I’d rather not have the extension. 

* You see,” he went on to explain, “ Bailey’s wanting in the es~ 
sentials. He’d be like a nasty, oily, efficient little machine for some 
merely subordinate necessity among all my delicate stuff. He’d do 
all we wanted no doubt in the way of money and powers—and he’d do 
it wrong and mess the place. Hands all black, you know. He’s just 
a means. Just a very aggressive and unmanageable means. This 
isn’t a plumber’s job. .. .” 

I stuck to my argument. 

** I don’t like him,” said the official conclusively. . . . 

I came nearer the truth of the matter as I came to realize that 
our philosophies differed profoundly. That isn’t a very curable dif- 
ference,—once people have grown up. Theirs was a philosophy de- 
void of finesse. Temperamentally the Baileys were specialized, con- 
centrated, accurate, while I am urged either by some inner force or 
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some entirely assimilated influence in my training, always to round 
off and shadow my outlines. I hate them hard. I would sacrifice 
detail to modeling always, and the Baileys, it seemed to me, loved a 
world as flat and metallic as Sidney Cooper’s cows. If they had 
the universe in hand I know they would take down all the trees and 
put up stamped tin green shades and sunlight accumulators. Altiora 
thought trees hopelessly irregular and sea cliffs a great mistake. . . . 
I got things clearer as time went on. Though it was the Hegelian 
mess of which I had partaken at Codger’s table by way of a philo- 
sophical training, my own sympathies have always been Pragmatist. 
I belong almost by nature to that school of Pragmatism that, follow- 
ing the medieval Nominalists, bases itself upon a denial of the reality 
of classes. The Baileys classified everything. They were, in the 
scholastic sense—which so oddly contradicts the modern use of the 
word—* Realists.” They believed classes were real independent of 
their individuals. This is the common trick of all so-called educated 
people who have no metaphysical aptitude and have had no metaphys- 
ical training. But it leads them to a progressive misunderstanding of 
the world. It was a favorite trick of Altiora’s to speak of everybody 
as a “type”; she saw men as samples moving; her dining room be- 
came a chamber of representatives. It gave a tremendously scientific 
air to many of their generalizations, using “ scientific” in its nine- 
teenth century uncritical Herbert Spencer sense, an air that only 
began to disappear when you thought them over again in terms of 
actuality and the people one knew. . . . 

At the Baileys’ one always seemed to be getting one’s hands on 
the very strings that guided the world. You heard legislation pro- 
jected to affect this type and that; statistics marched by you with 
sin and shame and injustice and misery reduced to quite manageable 
percentages; you found men whowere to frame or amend bills in grave 
and intimate exchange with Bailey’s omniscience,—great statesmen 
were finding him a necessary confederate,—you heard Altiora can- 
vassing approaching resignations and possible appointments that 
might make or mar a revolution in administrative methods, and doing 
it with a vigorous directness that manifestly swayed the decision; 
and you felt you were in a sort of signal box with levers all about 
you, and the world outside there, albeit a little dark and mysterious 
beyond the window, running on its lines in ready obedience to these 
unhesitating lights, true and steady to trim termini. 

And then with all this administrative fizzle, this pseudo scientific 
chatter, dying away in your head, out you went into the limitless 
grimy chaos of London streets and squares, roads and avenues lined 
with teeming houses, each larger than the Chambers Street house 
and at least equally alive; you saw the chaotic clamor of hoardings, 
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' the jumble of traffic, the jostling, coming and going of mysterious 
myriads, you heard the rumble of traffic like the noise of a torrent; 
@ vague incessant murmur of cries and voices, wanton crimes and ac- 
cidents bawled at you from the placards; imperative unaccountable 
fashions swaggered triumphant in the dazzling windows of the shops; 
and you found yourself swaying back to the opposite conviction that 
the huge formless spirit of the world it was that held the strings and 
danced the puppets on the Bailey stage. . 

Under the lamps you were jostled by people like my Stafford- 
shire uncle, you passed young lovers pairing with an entire disregard 
of the social suitability of the types they might blend or create, you 
saw men leaning drunken against lamp-posts whom you knew for the 
type that will charge with fixed bayonets into the face of death, and 
you found yourself unable to imagine little Bailey achieving either 
drunkenness or the careless defiances of annihilation. You realized 
that quite a lot of types were under-represented in Chambers Street, 
that feral and obscure and altogether monstrous forces must be at 
work, as yet altogether unassimilated by those neat administrative 
reorganizations. 


Vv 


Altiora, I remember, preluded Margaret’s reappearance by an- 


nouncing her as a new type. 

I was accustomed to go early to the Baileys’ dinners, in those 
days, for a preliminary gossip with Altiora in front of her drawing- 
room fire. One got her alone, and that early arrival was a little 
sign of appreciation she valued. She had every woman’s need of 
followers and servants. 

“T’m going to send you down to-night,” she said, “ with a very 
interesting type indeed—one of the new generation of serious gals. 
Middle-class origin—and quite well off. Rich, in fact. Her step- 
father was a solicitor and something of an entrepreneur towards the 
end, I fancy—in the Black Country. There was a little brother died, 
and she’s lost her mother quite recently. Quite on her own, so to 
speak. She’s never been out into society very much, and doesn’t seem 
really very anxious to go. . . . Not exactly an intellectual person, 
you know, but quiet, and great force of character. Came up to 
London on her own and came to us—someone had told her we were 
the sort of people to advise her—to ask what to do. I’m sure she’ll 
interest you. . . .” 

“‘ What can people of that sort do?” I asked. “Is she capable 
of investigation? ” 

Altiora compressed her lips and shook her head. She always did 
shake her head when you asked that of anyone, 
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“ Of course what she ought to do,” said Altiora with her silk dress 
pulled back from her knee before the fire, and with a lift of her 
voice towards a chuckle at her daring way of putting things, “ is to 
marry a member of Parliament and see he does his work. . . Perhaps 
she will. It’s a very exceptional gal who can do anything by herself 
—quite exceptional. The more serious they are—without being ex- 
ceptional—the more we want them to marry.” 

Her exposition was truncated by the entry of the type in ques- 
tion. 

“ Well!” cried Altiora turning, and with a high note of welcome, 
“ Here you are!” 

Margaret had gained in dignity and prettiness by the lapse of 
five years, and she was now very beautifully and richly and simply 
dressed. Her fair hair had been done in some way that made it seem 
softer and more abundant than it was in my memory, and a gleam 
of purple velvet-set diamonds showed amidst its mist of little golden 
and brown lines. Her dress was of white and violet, the last trace 
of mourning for her mother, and confessed the gracious droop of 
her tall and slender body. She did not suggest Staffordshire at all, 
and I was puzzled for a moment to think where I had met her. Her 
sweetly shaped mouth with the slight obliquity of the lip and the 
little kink in her brow were extraordinarily familiar to me. But she 
had either been prepared by Altiora or she remembered my name. 
“We met,” she said, “ while my. step-father was alive—at Misterton. 
You came to see us ”; and instantly I recalled the sunshine between 
the apple blossom and a slender pale blue girlish shape, among the 
daffodils, like something that had sprung from a bulb itself. I re- 
called at once that I had found her very interesting, though I did 
not clearly remember how it was she had interested me. 

Other guests arrived—it was one of Altiora’s boldly blended mix- 
tures of people with ideas and people with influence or money who 
might perhaps be expected to resonate to them. Bailey came down 
late with an air of hurry, and was introduced to Margaret and said 
absolutely nothing to her—there being no information either to re- 
ceive or impart and nothing to do—but stood pulling his left whisker 
until I rescued him and her, and left him free to congratulate the 
new Lady Snape on her husband’s K. C. B. 

I took Margaret down. We achieved no feats of mutual expres- 
sion, except that it was abundantly clear we were both very pleased 
and interested to meet again, and that we had both kept memories of 
each other. We made that Misterton tea party and the subsequent 
marriages of my cousins and the world of Burslem generally, matter 
for quite an agreeable conversation until at last Altiora, following 
her invariable custom, called me imperatively by name out of our 
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duologue. “Mr. Remington,” she said, “ we want your opinion—” 
in her entirely characteristic effort to get all the threads of conver- 
sation into her own hands for the climax that always wound up her 
dinners. I forget most of the other people at that dinner, nor can 
I recall what the crowning rally was about. It didn’t in any way 
join on to my impression of Margaret. 

In the drawing-room of the matting floor I rejoined her, with 
Altiora’s manifest connivance, and in the interval I had been think- 
ing of our former meeting. 

* Do you find London,” I asked, “ give you more opportunity for 
doing things and learning things than Burslem? ” 

She showed at once she appreciated my allusion to her former 
confidences. ‘I was very discontented then,” she said and paused. 
* I’ve really only been in London for a few months. It’s so different. 
In Burslem, life seems all business and getting—without any reason. 
One went on and it didn’t seem to mean anything. At least any- 
thing that mattered. . . . London seems to be so full of meanings— 
all mixed up together.” 

She knitted her brows over her words and smiled appealingly 
at the end as if for consideration for her inadequate expression, 
appealingly and almost humorously. 

I looked understandingly at her. “ We have all,” I agreed, “ to 
come to London.” ; 

** One sees so much distress,” she added, as if she felt she had 
completely omitted something, and needed a codicil. 

“What are you doing in London?” 

“T’m thinking of studying. Some social question. I thought 
perhaps I might go and study social conditions as Mrs. Bailey did, 
go perhaps as a work-girl or see the reality of living in, but Mrs. 
Bailey thought perhaps it wasn’t quite my work.” 

“ Are you studying? ” 

“I’m going to a good many lectures and perhaps I shall take 
up a regular course at the Westminster School of Politics and Soci- 
ology. But Mrs. Bailey doesn’t seem to believe very much in that 
either.” 

Her faintly whimsical smile returned. “I seem rather indefi- 
nite,” she apologized, “ but one does not want to get entangled in 
things one can’t do. One—one has so many advantages, one’s life 
seems to be such a trust and such a responsibility—” 

She stopped. 

“ A man gets driven into work,” I said. 

“It must be splendid to be Mrs. Bailey,” she replied with a 
glance of envious admiration across the room. 

“* She has no doubts, anyhow,” I remarked. 
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“She had,” said Margaret with the pride of one who had re- 
ceived great confidences. 


VI 


“ You’ve met before? ” said Altiora, a day or so later. 

I explained when. 

“ You find her interesting? ” 

I saw in a flash that Altiora meant to marry me to Margaret. 

Her intention became much clearer as the year developed. Al- 
tiora was systematic even in matters that evade system. I was to 
marry Margaret, and freed from the need of making an income I 
was to come into politics—as an exponent of Baileyism. She put 
it down with the other excellent and advantageous things that should 
occupy her summer holiday. It was her pride and glory to put 
things down and plan them out in detail beforehand, and I’m not 
quite sure that she did not even mark off the day upon which the 
engagement was to be declared. If she did, I disappointed her. We 
didn’t come to an engagement, in spite of the broadest hints and the 
glaring obviousness of everything, that summer. 

Every summer the Baileys went out of London to some house they 
hired or borrowed, leaving their secretaries hard at work behind, 
and they went on working hard in the mornings and evenings and 
taking exercise in the open air in the afternoon. They cycled assid- 
uously and went for long walks at a trot, and raided and studied 
(and incidentally explained themselves to) any social “ types ” that 
lived in the neighborhood. One invaded type resentful under re- 
search, described them with a dreadful aptness as Donna Quixote and 
Sancho Panza—and himself as a harmless windmill, hurting no one 
and signifying nothing. She did rather tilt at things. This particu- 
lar summer they were at a pleasant farmhouse in level country near 
Pangbourne, belonging to the Hon. Wilfred Winchester, and they 
asked me to come down to rooms in the neighborhood—Altiora took 
them for a month for me in August, and board with them upon ex- 
tremely reasonable terms; and when I got there I found Margaret 
sitting in a hammock at Altiora’s feet. Lots of people, I gathered, 
were coming and going to the neighborhood, the Ponts were in a 
villa on the river and the Rickhams’ houseboat was to moor for some 
days, but these irruptions did not impede a great deal of duologue 
between Margaret and myself. 

Altiora was efficient rather than artistic in her matchmaking. 
She sent us off for long walks together—Margaret was a fairly good 
walker—she exhumed some defective croquet things and incited us 
to croquet, not understanding that detestable game is the worst stim- 
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ulant for lovers in the world. And Margaret and I were always get- 
ting left about, and finding ourselves for odd half hours in the 
kitchen-garden with nothing to do except talk, or we were told with 
a wave of the hand to run away and amuse each other. 

Altiora even tried a picnic in canoes, knowing from fiction rather 
than imagination or experience the conclusive nature of such ex- 
cursions. But there she fumbled at the last moment, and elected at 
the river’s brink to share a canoe with me. Bailey showed so much 
zeal and so little skill—his hat fell off and he became miraculously 
nothing but paddle-clutching hands and a vast wrinkled brow—that 
at last he had to be paddled ignominiously by Margaret, while Al- 
tiora, after a phase of rigid discretion, as nearly as possible drowned 
herself—and me no doubt into the bargain—with the sudden lateral 
gesture of the arm to emphasize the high note with which she dis- 
missed the efficiency of the Charity Organization Society. We 
shipped about an inch of water and sat in it for the rest of the time, 
an inconvenience she disregarded heroically. We had difficulties in 
landing Oscar from his frail craft upon the ait of our feasting,—he 
didn’t balance sideways. and was much alarmed, and afterwards as 
Margaret had a pain in her back I took him in my canoe, let him 
hide his shame with an ineffectual but not positively harmful paddle, 
and towed the other by means of the joined painters. Still it was 
the fault of the inadequate information supplied in the books and 
not of Altiora that that was not the date of my betrothal. 

I find it not a little difficult to state what kept me back from pro- 
posing marriage to Margaret that summer, and what urged me for- 
ward at last to marry her. It is so much easier to remember one’s 
resolutions than to remember the moods and suggestions that pro- 
duced them. 

Marrying and getting married was I think a pretty simple affair 
to Altiora; it was something that happened to the adolescent and 
unmarried when you threw them together under the circumstances 
of health, warmth and leisure. It happened with the kindly and 
approving smiles of the more experienced elders who had organized 
these proximities. The young people married, settled down, children 
ensued, and father and mother turned their minds, now decently and 
properly disillusioned, to other things. That to Altiora was the 
normal sexual life, and she believed it to be the quality of the great 
bulk of the life about her. 

One of the great barriers to human understanding is the wide 
temperamental difference one finds in the values of things relating 
to sex. It is the issue upon which people most need training in 
charity and imaginative sympathy. Here are no universal standards 
at all, and indeed for no single man nor woman does there seem to 
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be any fixed standard, so much do the accidents of circumstances 
and one’s physical phases affect one’s interpretations. There is noth- 
ing in the whole range of sexual fact that may not seem supremely 
beautiful or humanly jolly or magnificently wicked or supremely dis- 
gusting or trivial or utterly insignificant, according to the eye that 
sees or the mood that colors. Here is something that may fill the 
skies and every waking hour or be almost completely banished from 
a life. It may be everything on Monday and less than nothing on 
Saturday. And we make our laws and rules as though in these mat- 
ters all men and women were commensurable one with another, with 
an equal steadfast passion and an equal constant duty. . . . 

I don’t know what dreams Altiora may have had in her school- 
room days, I always suspected her of suppressed and forgotten 
phases, but certainly her general effect now was of an entirely pas- 
sionless worldliness in these matters. Indeed, so far as I could get 
at her, she regarded sexual passion as being hardly more legitimate 
in a civilized person than—let us say—homicidal mania. She must 
have forgotten—and Bailey too. I suspect she forgot before she 
married him. I don’t suppose either of them had the slightest inti- 
mation of the dimensions sexual love can take in the thoughts of 
the great majority of people with whom they came in contact. They 
loved in their way—an intellectual way it was and a fond way—but 
it had no relation to beauty and physical sensation—except that 
there seemed a decree of exile against these things. They got their 
glow in high moments of altruistic ambition—and in moments of vivid 
worldly success. They sat at opposite ends of a wonderful dinner 
table, flushed with a mutual approval. They saw people in love for- 
getful and distraught about them, and just put it down to forget- 
fulness and distraction. At any rate Altiora manifestly viewed my 
situation and Margaret’s with an abnormal and entirely misleading 
simplicity. There was the girl, rich, with a quite acceptable claim to 
be beautiful, shiningly virtuous, quite capable of political interests, 
and there was I, talented, ambitious and full of political and social 
passion, in need of just the money, devotion and regularization Mar- 
garet could provide. We were both unmarried—white sheets of 
uninscribed paper. Was there ever a simpler situation? What 
more could we possibly want? 

She was even a little offended at the inconclusiveness that did not 
settle things at Pangbourne. I seemed to her, I suspect, to reflect 
upon her judgment and good intentions. 
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Vil 


I didn’t see things with Altiora’s simplicity. 

I admired Margaret very much, I was fully aware of all that 
she and I might give each other; indeed so far as Altiora went we 
were quite in agreement. But what seemed solid ground to Altiora 
and the ultimate footing of her emasculated world, was to me just 
the superficial covering of a gulf—oh! abysses of vague and dim, 
and yet stupendously significant things. 

I couldn’t dismiss the interests and the passion of sex as Altiora 
did. Work, I agreed, was important; career and success; but deep 
unanalyzable instincts told me this preoccupation is a thing quite as 
important ; dangerous, interfering, destructive indeed, but none the 
less a dominating interest in life. I have told how flittingly and 
uninvited it came like a moth from the outer twilight into my life, 
how it grew in me with my manhood, how it found its way to speech 
and grew daring, and led me at last to experience. After that ad- 
venture at Locarno, sex and the interests and desire of sex never 
left me for long at peace. I went on with my work and my career, 
and all the time it was like—like someone talking ever and again in 
a room while one tries to write. 

There were times when I could have wished the world a world all 
of men, so greatly did this unassimilated series of motives and curi- 
osities hamper me; and times when I could have wished the world all 
of women. I seemed always to be seeking something in women, in girls, 
and I was never clear what it was I was secking. But never—even 
at my coarsest—was I moved by physical desire alone. Was I seek- 
ing help and fellowship? Was I seeking some intimacy with beauty? 
It was a thing too formless to state, that I seemed always desiring 
to attain and never attaining. Waves of gross sensuousness arose 
out of this preoccupation, carried me to a crisis of gratification or 
disappointment that was clearly not the needed thing; they passed 
and left my mind free again for a time to get on with the permanent 
pursuits of my life. And then presently this solicitude would have 
me again, an irrelevance as it seemed, and yet a constantly recurring 
demand. 

I don’t want particularly to dwell upon things that are disagree- 
able for others to read, but I cannot leave them out of my story and 
get the right proportions of the forces I am balancing. I was no 
abnormal man, and that world of order we desire to make must be 
built of such stuff as I was and am and can beget. You cannot have 
a world of Baileys; it would end in one generation. Humanity is 
begotten in Desire, lives by Desire. 
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I suppose the life of celibacy which the active, well-fed, well- 
exercised and imaginatively stirred young man of the educated classes 
is supposed to lead from the age of nineteen or twenty, when Nature 
certainly meant him to marry, to thirty or more, when civilization 
permits him to do so, is the most impossible thing in the world. We 
deal here with facts that are kept secret and obscure, but I doubt 
for my own part if more than one man out of five in our class sat- 
isfies that ideal demand. The rest are even as I was, and Hather- 
leigh and Esmeer and all the men I knew. I draw no lessons and 
offer no panacea; I have to tell the quality of life and this is how it 
is. This is how it will remain until men and women have the courage 
to face the facts of life. 

I was no systematic libertine, you must understand; things hap- 
pened to me and desire drove me. Any young man would have served 
for that Locarno adventure, and after that what had been a mystic 
and wonderful thing passed rapidly into a gross, manifestly mis- 
directed and complicating one. I can count a meagre tale of five 
illicit loves in the days of my youth, to include that first experience, 
and of them all only two were sustained relationships. Besides these 
five affairs, on one or two occasions I dipped so low as the inky dismal 
sensuality of the streets, and made one of those pairs of correlated 
figures, the woman in her squalid finery sailing homeward, the man 
modestly aloof and behind, that every night in the London year flit 
by the score of thousands across the sight of the observant. .. . 

How ugly it is to recall; ugly without qualification! Yet at the 
time there was surely something not altogether ugly in it—something 
that has vanished,—some fine thing mortally ailing. . . . 

One such occasion I recall as if it were something deep down in 
a pit, as if it had happened in another state of existence to someone 
else. And yet it is the sort of thing that has happened once or twice 
at least, to half the men in London who have been in a position to 
make it possible. Let me try and give you the peculiar effect of it. 
Man or woman, you ought to know of it. 

Figure to yourself a dingy room, somewhere in that network of 
streets that lics about Tottenham Court Road, a dingy bedroom lit 
by a solitary candle and carpeted with scraps and patches, with cur- 
tains of cretonne closing the window, and a tawdry ornament of paper 
in the grate. I sit on a bed beside a weary-eyed, fair-haired, sturdy 
young woman, tawdrily dressed, who is telling me in broken German 
something that my knowledge of German is at first inadequate to 
understand. . . . 

I thought she was boasting about her family and then slowly the 
meaning came to me. She was a Lett from near Libau in Courland 
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and she was telling me—just as one tells something too strange for 
comment or emotion—how her father had been shot and her sister 
outraged and murdered before her eyes. 

It was as if one had dipped into something primordial and stu- 
pendous beneath the smooth and trivial surfaces of life. There was 
I, you know, the promising young don from Cambridge, who wrote 
quite brilliantly about politics and might presently get into parlia- 
ment, in that dingy, squalid room, with a certain sense of shame- 
ful adventure fading out of my mind. 

* Ach Gott!” she sighed by way of comment, and mused deeply 
for a moment before she turned her face to me, as to something for- 
gotten and remembered, and assumed the half-hearted meretricious 
smile. 

“ Bin ich ein ‘ hubsch’?” she asked, “Am I pretty? ” like one who 
repeats a lesson. 

I was moved to crave her pardon and come away. 

“ Bin ich ein ‘ hubsch’?” she asked a little anxiously laying a 
detaining hand upon me, and evidently not understanding a word 
of what I was striving to say. 


Vit 


I find it extraordinarily difficult to recall the phases by which I 
passed from my first admiration of Margaret’s earnestness and un- 
conscious daintiness to an intimate acquaintance. The earlier en- 
counters stand out clear and hard, but then the impressions become 
crowded and mingle, not only with each other but with all the sub- 
sequent developments of relationship, the enormous developments of 
interpretation and comprehension betwen husband and wife. Dip- 
ping into my memories is like dipping into a ragbag, one brings 
out this memory or that, with no intimation of how they came in time 
or what led to them and joined them together. And they are all 
mixed up with subsequent associations, with sympathies and discords, 
habits of intercourse, surprises and disappointments and discovered 
misunderstandings. I know only that always my feelings for Mar- 
garet were complicated feelings, woven of many and various strands. 

It is one of the curious neglected aspects of life how at the same 
time and in relation to the same reality we can have in our minds 
streams of thought at quite different levels. We can be at the same 
time idealizing a person and seeing- and criticising that person quite 
coldly and clearly and we slip unconsciously from level to level and 
produce all sorts of inconsistent acts. In a sense I had no illusions 
about Margaret; in a sense my conception of Margaret was entirely 
poetic illusion. I don’t think I was ever blind to certain defects of 
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hers, and quite as certainly they didn’t seem to matter in the slight- 
est degree. Her mind had a curious want of vigor, “ flatness ” is 
the only word; she never seemed to escape from her phrase; her way 
of thinking, her way of doing was indecisive; she remained in her 
attitude, it did not flow out to easy, confirmatory action. 

I saw this quite clearly, and when we walked and talked together 
I seemed always trying for animation in her and never finding it. 
I would state my ideas. ‘I know,” she would say, “I know.” 

I talked about myself and she listened wonderfully, but she made 
no answering revelations. I talked politics and she remarked with 
her blue eyes wide and earnest ; “ Every word you say seems so just.” 

I admired her appearance tremendously but—I can only express 
it by saying I didn’t want to touch her. Her fair hair was always 
delightfully done. It flowed beautifully over her pretty small ears 
and she would tie its fair coilings with fillets of black or blue velvet 
that carried pretty buckles of silver and paste. The light, the faint 
down on her brow and cheek was delightful. And it was clear to me 
that I made her happy. 

My sense of her deficiencies didn’t stand in the way of my falling 
at last very deeply in love with her. Her very shortcomings seemed 
to offer me something. . 

She stood in my mind for goodness—and for things from which 
it seemed to me my hold was slipping. 

She seemed to promise a way of escape from the deepening op- 
position in me between physical and the constructive career, the career 
of wide aims and human service, upon which I had embarked. All 
the time that I was seeing her as a beautiful, fragile, rather ineffect- 
ive girl, I was also seeing her just as consciously as a shining slender 
figure, a radiant reconciliation, coming into my darkling disorders 
of mood and impulse. I could understand clearly that she was in- 
capable of the most necessary subtleties of political thought, and 
yet I could contemplate praying to her and putting all the intricate 
troubles of my life at her feet. 

Before the reappearance of Margaret in my world at all an un- 
wonted disgust with the consequences and quality of my passions 
had arisen in my mind. Among other things that moment with the 
Lettish girl haunted me persistently. I would see myself again and 
again sitting amidst those sluttish surroundings, in that dimly lit 
room, while her heavy German words grouped themselves to a slowly 
apprehended meaning. I would feel again with a fresh stab of re- 
morse, that this was not a flash of adventure, this was not seeing 
life in any permissible sense, but a dip into tragedy, dishonor, degra- 
dation and the pitiless cruelty of a world as yet uncontrolled by any 
ordered will. 
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“ Good God!” I put it to myself, “ that I should finish the work 
these Cossacks had begun! I who want order and justice before 
everything! There’s no way out of it, no decent excuse! If I didn’t 
think, I ought to have thought! .. . 

“ How did I get to it?” ... I would ransack the phases of 
my development from the first shy unveiling of a hidden wonder to 
that last extremity as a man will go through muddled account books 
to find some disorganizing error. . . 

I was also involved at that time—I find it hard to place these 
things in the exact order of their dates because they were so dis- 
connected with the regular progress of my work and life—in an 
intrigue, a clumsy, sensuous, pretentious, artificially stimulated in- 
trigue, with a Mrs. Larrimer, a woman living separated from her 
husband. I will not go into particulars of that episode, nor how we 
quarreled and chafed one another. She was at once unfaithful and 
jealous and full of whims about our meetings; she was careless of 
our secret and vulgarized our relationship by intolerable interpreta- 
tions; except for some glowing moments of gratification, except for 
the recurrent and essentially vicious desire that drew us back to each 
other again, we both fretted at a vexatious and unexpectedly binding 
intimacy. The interim was full of the quality of work delayed, of 
time and energy wasted, of insecure precautions against scandal and 
exposure. Disappointment is almost inherent in illicit love. I had, 
and perhaps it was part of her recurrent irritation also, a feeling as 
though one had followed something fine and beautiful into a net— 
into bird lime! These furtive scuffles, this sneaking into shabby 
houses of assignation, was what we had made out of the suggestion of 
pagan beauty; this was the reality of our vision of nymphs and 
satyrs dancing for the joy of life amidst incessant sunshine. We had 
laid hands upon the wonder and glory of bodily love and wasted 
them. ... 

It was the sense of waste, of finely beautiful possibilities getting 
entangled and marred forever that oppressed me. I had missed, I 
had lost. I did not turn from these things after the fashion of the 
Baileys, as one turns from something low and embarrassing. I felt 
that these great organic forces were still to be wrought into a har- 
mony with my constructive passion. I felt too that I was not doing 
it. I had not understood the forces in this struggle nor its nature, 
and as I learnt I failed. I had been started wrong, I had gone on 
wrong, in a world that was muddled and confused, full of false coun- 
sel and erratic shames and twisted temptations. I learnt to see it so, 
by failures that were perhaps destroying any chance of profiting by 
my lessons. 
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Moods of clear keen industry alternated with moods of relapse 
and indulgence and moods of dubiety and remorse. I was not go- 
ing on as the Baileys thought I was going on. There were times 
when the blindness of the Baileys irritated me intensely. Beneath 
the ostensible success of those years, between twenty-three and 
twenty-eight, this rottenness, known to scarcely anyone but myself, 
grew and spread. My sense of the probability of a collapse intens- 
ified. I knew indeed now, even as Willersley had prophesied five 
years before, that I was entangling myself in something that might 
smother all my uses in the world. Down there among those incom- 
municable difficulties, I was puzzled and blundering. I was losing 
my hold upon things; the chaotic and adventurous element in life 
was spreading upward and getting the better of me and over-master- 
ing me and all my will to rule and make. And the strength, the drug- 
ging urgency of the passion. . . . 

Margaret shone at times in my imagination like a radiant angel 
in a world of mire and disorder, in a world of passions, hot and dull 
red like scars inflamed. .. . 

I suppose it was because I had so great a need of such help as her 
whiteness proffered, that I could ascribe impossible perfections to 
her, a power of intellect, a moral power and patience to which she, 
poor fellow mortal, had indeed no claim. If only a few of us were 
angels and freed from the tangle of effort, how easy life might be! 
I wanted her so badly, so very badly, to be what I needed. I wanted 
a woman to save me. I forced myself to see her as I wished to see her. 
Her tepidities became infinite delicacies, her mental vagueness an at- 
mospheric realism. The harsh precisions of the Baileys and Al- 
tiora’s blunt directness threw up her fineness into relief and made 
a grace of every weakness. 

Mixed up with the memory of times when I talked with Margaret 
as one talks politely to those who are hopelessly inferior in mental 
quality, explaining with a false lucidity, welcoming and encouraging 
the feeblest response, when possible moulding and directing, are 
times when I did indeed, as the old phrase goes, worship the ground 
she trod on. I was equally honest and unconscious of inconsistency 
at each extreme. But in neither phase could I find it easy to make 
love to Margaret. For in the first I did not want to, though I 
talked abundantly to her of marriage and so forth and was a little 
puzzled at myself for not going on to some personal application, and 
in the second she seemed inaccessible, I felt I must make confessions 
and put things before her that would be the grossest outrage upon 
the noble purity I attributed to her. 
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I went to Margaret at last to ask her to marry me, wrought up 
to the mood of one who stakes his life on a cast. Separated from 
her, and with the resonance of an evening of angry recriminations 
with Mrs. Larrimer echoing in my mind, I discovered myself to be 
quite passionately in love with Margaret. Last shreds of doubt 
vanished. It has always been a feature of our relationship that Mar- 
garet absent means more to me than Margaret present; her memory 
distils from its dross and purifies in me. All my criticisms and quali- 
fications of her vanished into some dark corner of my mind. She 
was the lady of my salvation; I must win my way to her or perish. 

I went to her at last, for all that I knew she loved me, in pas- 
sionate self-abasement, white and a-tremble. She was staying with 
the Rockleys at Woking, for Shena Rockley had been at Bennett 
Hall with her and they had resumed a close intimacy; and I went 
down to her on an impulse, unheralded. I was kept waiting for some 
minutes, I remember, in a little room upon which a conservatory 
opened, a conservatory full of pots of large mauve-edged, white 
cyclamens in flower. And there was a big lacquer cabinet, a Chinese 
thing, I suppose, of black and gold against the red-toned wall. To 
this day the thought of Margaret is inseparably bound up with the 
sight of the cyclamen’s back-turned petals. 

She came in, looking pale and drooping rather more than usual. 
I suddenly realized that Altiora’s hint of a disappointment leading 
to positive illness was something more than a vindictive comment. 
She closed the door and came across to me and took and dropped my 
hand and stood still. “ What is it you want with me? ” she asked. 

The speech I had been turning over and over in my mind on the 
way vanished at the sight of her. 

“T want to talk to you,” I answered lamely. 

For some seconds neither of us said a word. ~ 

“TI want to tell you things about my life,” I began. 

She answered with a scarcely audible “ Yes.” 

“T almost asked you to marry me at Pangbourne,” I plunged. 
“T didn’t. I didn’t because—because you had too much to give me.” 

“Too much!” she echoed, “to give you!” She had lifted her 
eyes to my face and the color was coming into her cheeks. 

* Don’t misunderstand me,” I said hastily. “I want to tell you 
things, things you don’t know. Don’t answer me. I want to tell 
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She stood before the fireplace with her ultimate answer shining 
through the quiet of her face. “Go on,” she said, very quietly. It 
was so pitilessly manifest she was resolved to idealize the situation 
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whatever I might say. I began walking up and down the room be- 
tween those cyclamens and the cabinet. There were little gold fisher- 
men on the cabinet fishing from little islands that each had a pagoda 
and a tree, and there were also men in boats or something, I couldn’t 
determine what, and some obscure sub-office in my mind concerned 
itself with that quite intently. Yet I seem to have been striving 
with all my being to get words for the truth of things. “ You see,” 
I emerged, “ you make everything possible to me. You can give me 
help and sympathy, support, understanding. You know my political 
ambitions. You know all that I might do in the world. I do so in- 
tently want to do constructive things, big things perhaps, in this 
wild jumble. . . . Only you don’t know a bit what I am. I want 
to tell you what I am. I’m complex, I’m streaked.” 

I glanced at her, and she was regarding me with an expression of 
blissful disregard for any meaning I was seeking to convey. 

* You see,” I said, * I’m a bad man.” 

She sounded a note of valiant incredulity. 

Everything seemed to be slipping away from me. I pushed on 
to the ugly facts that remained over from the wreck of my interpre- 
tation. “ What has held me back,” I said, “ is the thought that you 
could not possibly understand certain things in my life. Men are 
not as pure as women are. I have had love affairs. I mean I have 
had affairs. Passion—desire. You see, I have had a mistress, I have 
been entangled—” 

She seemed about to speak, but I interrupted. “I’m not telling 
you,” I said, “ what I meant to tell you. I want you to know clearly 
that there is another side to my life, a dirty side. Deliberately I 
say, dirty. It didn’t seem so at first—” 

I stopped blankly. “Dirty” I thought was the most idiotic 
choice of words to have made. 

I had never in any tolerable sense of the word been dirty. 

“TI drifted into this—as men do,” I said, after a little pause and 
stopped again. 

She was looking at me with her wide blue eyes. 

“Did you imagine,” she began, “ that I thought you—that I 
expected—” 

“ But how can you know? ” 

“T know. I do know.” 

“ But—” I began. 

“TI know,” she persisted, dropping her eyelids. ‘Of course I 
know,” and nothing could have convinced me more completely that 
she did not know. 

“ All men—” she generalized. “ A woman does not understand 
these temptations,” 
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I was astonished beyond measure at her way of taking my con- 
fession. .. . 

“‘ Of course,” she said, hesitating a little over a transparent dif- 
ficulty, “it is all over and past.” 

“‘ It’s all over and past,” I answered. 

There was a little pause. 

* T don’t want to know,” she said. “ None of that seems to mat- 
ter now in the slightest degree.” 

She looked up and smiled as though we had exchanged some ac- 
ceptable commonplaces. “ Poor dear!” she said, dismissing every- 
thing, and put out her arms, and it seemed to me that I could hear 
the Lettish girl in the background telling something in indistinguish- 
able German—I knew not what nor why. . 

I took Margaret to my arms and kisoed her. Her eyes were wet 
with tears. She clung to me and was near I felt to sobbing. 

“T have loved you,” she whispered presently, “oh! ever since 
we met in Misterton—six years and more ago.” 


(To be continued) 





